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THE RUSSIAN ROAD TO RAPALLO 


TuE Treaty of Rapallo between Germany and Soviet Russia was signed 
on April 16th, 1922, as a by-product of the Genoa Economic Con- 
ference. By Articles I and II of the Treaty all mutual claims between 
the two countries were annulled; by Article III full diplomatic and 
consular relations were re-established; Article IV introduced the most- 
favoured-nation clause into the commercial dealings of the two parties, 
with the exception of the relations between Russia and Esthonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania; and by Article V the German government 
declared its readiness to encourage trade between German industry 
and the U.S.S.R. 

The Treaty derives its interest not only from the political context at 
the time of signature; it was also the only Treaty of its kind to be signed 
between Russia and a non-proletarian state. In 1922, at Genoa, the 
effect was that of a bombshell. Nevertheless, the antecedents of Rapallo 
reach back three years to 1919. It was at this time that the conception 
of backing the German national revolt against Versailles was first 
adumbrated. In another sense the Treaty did not become practical 
politics until the winter of 1921-22. It will be the task of this paper to 
analyse from the Russian angle how the one led to the other. 

As late as August 1918 Chicherin considered the main danger to the 
Soviet Republic to emanate from possible German advances further 
into the interior of Russia.t But soon afterwards this view changed into 
a greater appreciation of the danger to be expected from the Entente. 
Germany had ceased to count as a political factor. ‘In the space of a 
few months’, said Lenin on October 22nd, 1918, ‘Germany has been 
transformed from a mighty empire into a rotting tree.’ 

This optimism was, however, limited by what he had said earlier in 
the same speech: ‘It seems to me that our present position, with all its 
contradictions, can be expressed thus: firstly, we were never so near to 
the international proletarian revolution as we are now; and secondly, we 
were never in a more dangerous position than we are now.’* Lenin also 
expected joint Entente-German action against the Bolsheviks.‘ 

? p. 15, CHICHERIN, Vneshnaya Politika Sovetskoi Rossii za dva goda, Moscow, 1920. 


* p. 238, vol. 23, Sochineniya, ed. Adoratsky, etc. Moscow, 1935. 
Ibid., p. 228. Ibid., p. 268. 
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To counteract this threat, grain had been assembled for transporta- 
tion for Germany and the tribute imposed by the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk continued to be paid even after the German request for an 
armistice so as to deprive the German government of any excuse for 
expelling Joffe.’ This precaution was in vain. On November 5th the 
new German government, consisting of three Majority Social-Demo- 
crats and three Independent Socialists, expelled the Russian ambas- 
sador; and on November 19th it refused the Russian offer of grain, 
fearing in both cases to jeopardize its relations with the Entente. As one 
Russian writer puts it: ‘the fraternal hand extended by the Soviet 
- government remained hanging in the air’.* Nothing daunted, on 
December sth, a five-man delegation consisting of the expelled Joffe, 
Radek, Bukharin, Rakovsky and Ignatoff was hurriedly assembled by 
Lenin to participate in the Berlin Congress of Soviets. This move was 
also forestalled by the German government which, on December 23rd, 
_ refused to admit any representatives of the Bolsheviks, including those 
from the Red Cross.’ 

Radek, however, in the guise of an Austrian prisoner of war, did 
succeed in getting through the German lines and reaching Berlin. The 
story of his subsequent experiences is at the same time the story of the 
origin of the Rapallo Treaty. 

He was as unaware of this as anyone else could be at the time. His 
speech at the foundation congress of the KPD (Communist Party of 
Germany) was redolent, in its anticipation of a German revolution, of 
the illusions of Brest-Litovsk. But this did not blind him to the fact 
that the KPD was as yet an inexperienced party, possessing only a 
tenuous link with the masses. ‘I did not feel that here in front of me 
was a party,’ he writes.* For this reason he opposed the Party’s partici- 
pation in the January rising in Berlin when the left-wing Independent 
Socialist police chief Eichhorn was deposed.* Shortly after this Radek 
was arrested and incarcerated in the Moabit prison in Berlin. In con- 
trast to the treatment given to German Communists — Liebknecht and 
Luxemburg were killed in cold blood — the Russian bolshevik was main- 
tained in comparative comfort and became an object of some curiosity. 

His prison cell was a sort of ‘political salon’.'° Passes to visit him were 
obtainable at the German Ministry of War.’ Through this channel a 


5 p. 140, Krasnaya Nov, No. 10, 1926, article by Radek. 

®p. 40, M. Tarin, 10 let uneshney politiky SSSR- 1917-1927. Moscow/Leningrad, 
1927. 

7p. 22, CHICHERIN, The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia. Report of Narkomindel to 
Seventh All-Russian Congress of Soviets, Engl. transl. London, 1920. 

8 pp. 150-52, Krasnaya Nov, No. 10, 1926. 

® p. 282, Illustrierte Geschichte der deutschen Revolution. Berlin, 1929. 

10 The expression is Radek’s own; cf. Radek, op. cit. 

11 p, 206, RuTH FiscHER, Stalin and German Communism. Harvard, 1948. 
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series of distinguished visitors attended the ‘political salon’. They 
included Rathenau, who foresaw firstly that the Soviets would eventu- 
ally win out against the interventionists and, secondly, that no revolu- 
tionary developments would be possible in Germany for many years;?* 
Professor Hoetzsch, who later became a leading advocate in the Reich- 
stag and outside of the pro-Russian orientation amongst the German 
nationalists; and Paul Levi with whom Radek discussed communist 
tactics in Germany. More exotic visitors were Enver Pasha and Talaat 
Pasha, the fallen leaders of the Young Turk movement, now leading the 
semi-legal life of political refugees in Berlin. Through this pair the 
‘wire to St. Petersburg’ was re-established. Radek encouraged Enver 
to go to Moscow** and in April 1919 the latter set out on his journey.’ 
What lends point to the significance of this visit is Enver’s contact with - 
General v. Seeckt, who was already beginning to think in terms of an 
arrangement with the Bolsheviks. 

Equally significant was a visit from a former war-time colleague of 
Ludendorff’s, a Baron Reivnitz, who had broken with Ludendorff and 
was, Radek says, the first representative he met of the ‘National- 
Bolsheviks’, meaning by this a bourgeois politician or soldier who was 
prepared to initiate a radical economic transformation of Germany as 
the price of an alliance with Soviet Russia against the Entente. He 
propounded to Radek the conception of a union with Russia based on a 
peaceful revolution in Germany via the nationalization of the means of 
production.?* 

A very similar plan was also put to Radek by two Communists from 
Hamburg — Lauffenberg and Wolffheim. They proposed to seize 
power preparatory to repudiating Versailles in alliance with Soviet 
Russia.'* These views were unrepresentative of the Party as a whole 
and Radek rejected them.?” 

At the end of 1919 Radek was released and went to stay in the 
apartment of Baron Reivnitz'* where he was introduced to Colonel 
Max Bauer, who had been propaganda chief at Ludendorff’s head- 
quarters. Bauer, too, was an adherent of Reivnitz’s ideas for he looked 
forward to an arrangement between the officer class and the Communist 
Party. The officers, he said, understand that Russia is unbeatable and 
is Germany’s ally in the fight against the Entente and against Versailles. 


P 165, Krasnaya Nov, No. 10, 1926. 
bid., p. 164. 
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M4 pb. 306, RABENAU, Seeckt — Aus Seinem Leben 1918-1936. Leipzig, 1940. 

18». 166, Krasnaya Nov, No. 10, 1926. 

© pp. 92-3, RuTH Fiscuer, l.c.; vide also LAUFFENBERG and WOLFFHEIM, ‘Revo- 
utionarer Volkskrieg oder konterrevolutionérer Burgerkrieg’. Hamburg, 1920. 

17 See below (p. 112). 

1® p. 169, Krasnaya Nov, No. 10, 1926. He is presumably the same person as the 
n Reivnitz mentioned above on this page. 
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Admiral Hintze was another of Radek’s visitors who told him he saw 
the future in terms of a Russo-German rapprochement. Radek eventu- 
ally returned to Moscow with Major Hey who later became Councillor 
of the German Embassy.'* 

Before his return Radek wrote several articles which sum up his 
experiences and show the drift of his mind. He rejected the Lauffenberg 
and Wolffheim thesis of National Bolshevism since the German bour- 
geoisie would undoubtedly prefer a complete foreign occupation of 
Germany to a German Soviet Republic.*° On the other hand, the 
decisive factor for Russian foreign policy was the delay in revolution in 
Western Europe and America. This altered the condition of Russian 
foreign policy and therefore the ‘problem of the foreign policy of 
Soviet Russia . . . consists in attaining a modus vivendi with the capitalist 
states’. Nor was s this a utopian hope for in the past capitalist and feudal 
states had lived side by side in peace.* 

In another article Radek foresees that the world revolution will not 
be an ‘explosion’ but a ‘disintegration’.*? Thus the question of a modus 
vivendi again arises. 

But as a long process will have to be reckoned with, Soviet Russia does 

not for that very reason get round the question of seeking and finding a 

modus vivendi with those states that are-still capitalist. If the proletarian 

revolution in Germany or France is victorious tomorrow, the situation of 

Soviet Russia will be easier for two proletarian states will exercise greater 

pressure as economic and military powers on the capitalist world; but they 

will nevertheless have an interest in concluding peace with the remaining 

capitalist states, even if only to proceed eventually to economic reconstruc- 

tion.?* 
Elsewhere, in an article directed at the German bourgeoisie and urging 
them to adopt a pro-Russian attitude and disregard the Entente, Radek 
pleads for the re-establishment of diplomatic and commercial relations 
between Germany and Russia.** Some six years later he was able to 
point to the wider significance of the situation prevailing at the end of 
1919: the victory of the German bourgeoisie over the Communist 
threat — such as it was — coincided with the Bolshevik victory over the 
Whites.?® 

+) pp. 169-72. 

20 bp. 16, Die Auswartige Politik des deutschen Kommunismus und der Hamburger 
National-Bolschewismus, first published in Die Internationale, Heft 17/18, December 
8-9. 

22 ». 37, Die Auswartige Politik Sowjetrusslands. Hamburg, 1921 (written December 
Ibid. +» Pp. 37-8. 

24». 11, Deutschland und Russland, first published in Die Zukunft, No. 19, February 


7th, 1920. 
25 RaDEK in Jzvestia, November 5th, 1925. 
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In other words, the German bourgeoisie was now in a position to 
work together with the Bolsheviks, relieved of the fear that it might 
thereby become contaminated, at the very same time as the Soviet 
power had become consolidated in battle. The implications of this were 
not realized at the time. The ideas discussed in the ‘political salon’ went 
into cold storage for more than a year and when they did re-emerge it 
was in rather a different form. Lenin in 1920 was no more sympathetic 
to ‘National-Bolshevism’ than Radek had been. He called the theories 
of Lauffenberg and Wolffheim ‘crying absurdities’ and added ‘. . . the 
position is obviously such that the German communists should not tie 
their hands and promise positively and without fail to repudiate the — 
Versailles Treaty in the event of the victory of Communism’.** 

Radek was replaced in Berlin by Vigdor Kopp and on February 
2oth, 1920, the latter was recognized as the official Soviet plenipotentiary 
for prisoner-of-war matters.** _Kopp’s opposite number in Moscow was 
Hilger. ‘When receiving him, Comrade Chicherin declared that Russia’s 
attitude towards Germany would be dictated solely by the wish to 
establish closer economic, political and cultural relations.’** 

This was said without prejudice to the hopes of a German revolution 
still entertained in Moscow. At the beginning of 1920 Lenin was full 
of confidence in the Russian position. On March 1st he said: ‘the 
international position of the Soviet Republic was never so favourable 
and victorious as it is now’.** A few weeks later, at the Ninth Party 
Congress, he was more precise in linking up the improvement in Russia’s 
international position with the growth of revolution in Germany: 


... In the international sphere our position was never so advantageous 
as now and what particularly fills us with joy and courage is the news that 
we receive every day from Germany and which shows that with however 
great a strain and effort a socialist revolution is being born, the proletarian 
Soviet power in Germany is growing irresistibly. The German Kornilov- 
affair has played the same réle in Germany as in Russia. After the Kornilov — 
affair began the swing over to proletarian power not only in the masses of 
the town workers but also in the agricultural proletariat of Germany and 
this swing over has a universal-historical significance. It gives us not only 
again and again the absolute conviction of the correctness of (our) path; 
it gives us the certainty that the time is not far off when we shall march 
hand in hand with a German Soviet government.*® 

55, LENIN, Left-Wing Communism — An Infantile Disorder, Engl. transl. London, 
fT, p. 106, Maisky, Vneshnaya Politika RSFSR, 1917-1922. Moscow, 1922. 
*8 Quoted p. 148, Soviet Russia, August 14th, 1920. Soviet Russia was the 
Organ of the Soviet Government Bureau in New York. 
* p. 47, vol. 25 LENIN, Sochineniya, ed. Adoratsky, etc. Moscow, 19 
30. 5, Devyati syezd RKP (b), ed. Meshcheryakev. Moscow, 1934. by the Ger- 


man Kornilov-affair is meant the Kapp Putsch of March 1920; cf. also Bukharin’s 
greeting to the German workers, pp. 10-11 and Lenin’s later remarks, p. 23. 
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Nevertheless, the continued delay in the German revolution was the 
compelling reason for Lenin’s decision to carry the war against Poland 
across the rough ethnographical division formed by the River Bug. 
was anxious above all to break out of the continuing and wholly un- 
expected isolation of the Russian Revolution. In this he succeeded, 
though not in the way he had anticipated: the Polish war was the decisive 
factor in clearing the ground for the later Rapallo Treaty. 

It differed in the first place from the struggle against the Whites in 
being a war against the Versailles system: ‘If Poland had become Soviet,’ 
said Lenin, ‘if the Warsaw workers had received the help from Soviet 
Russia which they awaited and which they welcomed, the Versailles 
_ Peace would have been crushed and the whole international system 
forced by the victors on Germany would have collapsed.’*+ 

In the second place, the rapid Russian advance on Warsaw was a 
graphic illustration to the Germans of the possibilities latent in co- 
operation with the Bolsheviks. To such an extent was this the case that 
at the height of the Russian advance the German Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Simons, not only declared German neutrality but he and the chief 
of the Eastern Department in the Foreign Office, v. Maltzan, were 
ready to open diplomatic relations with Russia.** 

Lenin was not slow to draw certain conclusions from this state of 
affairs. A definite change came over his approach to the international 
situation in the latter part of 1920. There were, besides the experiences 
of the Polish War, solid reasons for this. The blockade had been lifted 
from the beginning of the year; Russia had also signed peace treaties 
with Finland, Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania and a provisional peace 
treaty with Poland was signed in October 1920. More important, 
active trade negotiations were in progress with England. Taken all in 
all, Lenin was able to sum up the international position in these terms. 
The Polish War he took to be the last attack on Soviet Russia.** In a 
speech on November 2oth, 1920, he considered the implications of this: 

We have shown ourselves to be in such a position that, without having 
obtained an international victory — the only stable one for us — we have 
won for ourselves the conditions under which we may exist side by side 
with capitalist states who are now forced to enter into trading relations with 
us. In the process of this struggle we have won for ourselves the right to 
an independent existence. 

Thus, looking at our international position as a whole, we see that we have 
won enormous successes, that we have not only a breathing space but 
something much more serious ... we have a new phase when our basic 
international existence has been fought for and attained within the network 
of capitalist states. 


31 p. 402, vol. 25, Sochineniya, ed. cit. 32 Rapek in Jzvestia, October 15th, 1921. 
33 p. 401, vol. 25, Sochineniya, ed. cit. 
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He went on to say that ‘now we must already talk not only of a breathing 
space, but of a serious chance for reconstruction over a longer period of 

‘With regard to Germany, there are at least three occasions when 
Lenin speaks of the sympathy aroused on both the German Right and 
Left as the Russians approached Warsaw. On October 15th, 1920, he 
said that this was a time when ‘everyone in Germany, even the blackest 
reactionaries and monarchists, said that the Bolsheviks would save us, 
when they saw that the Versailles peace is splitting at all its seams, that 
it is the Red Army which has declared war on all capitalists’.** 

A few weeks earlier he had told the party conference that ‘as our 
troops approached Warsaw all Germany began to ferment. There was 
reproduced there the picture which could be observed in Russia in 
1905, when the Black Hundreds aroused and called to political activity 
extensive layers of the most reactionary peasantry, who today march 
against the Bolsheviks but who tomorrow will demand all the land from 
the landowners. And in Germany we saw a similar unnatural bloc of 
Black Hundreds and Bolsheviks. There appeared a strange type of 
reactionary-revolutionary. . . .’** 

But it was in a speech on December 21st, 1920, to the Party fraction 
at the Eighth Congress of Soviets that Lenin dealt with the implications 
of the phenomtnon observed in Germany, making at the same time an 
exposé of the decree on concessions (November 23rd, 1920) and 
indicating the close connection between the two. The speech is lengthy 
and extensive extracts require to be quoted. 

He began by reiterating his belief that the Soviets owed their survival 
to the divisions prevailing amongst their enemies. The concessions to 
be offered under the terms of the decree would have the effect of in- 
tensifying these divisions and ensuring that should war be renewed, 
some capitalists would find themselves on the Russian side.*” As for 
Germany: 


this country, bound by the Versailles Treaty, finds itself in circumstances 
that make its existence impossible. And in such a position Germany is 
naturally pushed into an alliance with Russia. When the Russian troops 
advanced on Warsaw, all Germany was in a ferment. The alliance with 
Russia of this country, which is stifled, which is in a position to set in 
motion gigantic productive forces —all this had as consequence that a 
political mix-up was produced in Germany: the German reactionaries 
marched with the Spartacists in sympathy with the Russian Bolsheviks and 
this is fully understandable for it emerges from economic causes. This 
forms the basis of our economic position and of all our foreign policy. 


% Ibid., pp. 485-6. 35 Thid., p. 418. % Ibid., p. 378. 
atts 7-9, vol. 26, LENIN, Sochineniya, ed. cit. 
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Our foreign policy while we are alone and while the capitalist world is 
strong consists, on the one hand, in our exploiting contradictions. (To 
conquer all the imperialist powers would of course be the most desirable 
thing but we will not be in a position to do that for a rather long time.) 
Our existence depends on there existing a radical divergence amongst the 
imperialist powers on the one hand and, on the other, that the victory of 
the Entente and the Versailles peace have made it impossible for the over- 
whelming majority of the German nations to live. The Versailles peace has 
created a position such that Germany cannot dream of a breathing-space, 
cannot dream of not being plundered, of not being deprived of the means 
of life, of her population not being condemned to hunger and starvation. 
Germany cannot dream of this and naturally her only means of saving 
herself is by an alliance with Soviet Russia, whither they are directing their 
glances. They madly attack Soviet Russia, they hate the Bolsheviks, they 
shoot their Communists like real genuine White Guards. The German 
bourgeois government madly hates the Bolsheviks but the interests of its 
international position impel it towards peace with Soviet Russia against its 
own wish. This, comrades, is the second pillar of our international and 
foreign policy: to prove to those peoples, conscious of the bourgeois yoke, 
that there is no salvation for them outside the Soviet Republic. And in so 
far as the Soviet Republic for three years has withstood the pressure of 
the imperialists, this speaks of the fact that there is one country in the 
world — and only one country —that successfully rejects this yoke of 
imperialism. . . . 

The existence of Germany is impossible by virtue of the conditions 
created for her by the Entente. The people are dying there... such a 
position pushes Germany towards a rapprochement with Soviet Russia. I 
do not know the details of the treaty between Germany and the Entente. 
In any case it is well known that in this treaty direct trading relations be- 
tween Germany and Soviet Russia are forbidden. The conditions of their 
existence force the people of Germany as a whole, not excluding the German 
reactionaries and capitalists, to seek relations with Soviet Russia. Thus it 
is clear that we must put forward concessions, as an economic method, 
even independently of how far we will succeed in realizing our plan . . . We 
must pursue this policy because by it we hamper a crusade of the imperialist 
countries against us. ... 

Our policy groups round the Soviet Republic capitalist countries which 
imperialism is stifling. That is why this offer of concessions has not only 
a capitalist significance, that is why this hand is extended not only to the 
German capitalists: ‘Send us hundreds of tractors and take 300 per cent 
ruble profits if you want them’ — but this hand is also extended to oppressed 
peoples and the alliance of the oppressed masses, which is one of the factors 
of the growing proletarian revolution.** 


In this way, the necessity of a modus vivendi with Germany, as fore- 
seen by Radek in 1919, re-emerged. But although it was on the basis of 


38 Tbid., pp. 14-16. 
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a common Russo-German opposition to the Versailles system, it 
differed from the earlier formulation in providing for encouragement to 
revolution in Germany. Lenin, in fact, was trying to ride two horses 
simultaneously. By opposing the Versailles ‘yoke of imperialism’ the 
Soviets would gain the sympathy of those suffering under this yoke; and 
by offering concessions to the German capitalists they would be inten- 
sifying the divisions within the capitalist world. It was only later that 
the question arose of how long it would be possible to go on exposing 
the imperialist nature of Versailles to the German masses without at the 
same time not supporting the national struggle of the German bour- 
geoisie against the Treaty. (The latter’s interest in opposing the 
Treaty was of course different from those of the German proletariat.) 
In the event — and this is the kernel of the Rapallo policy as far as 
Russia is concerned — the distinction between the two policies dis- 
appeared and it was the national German interest that gained the upper 
hand, i.e. the interests of the German bourgeoisie. This was inevitable 
in view of the continuing delay in revolution in Germany.** 

At the Tenth Party Congress in March 1921 the policy of commercial 
rapprochement via concessions and trade agreements with the capitalist 
powers was affirmed.‘® Kamenev explained that this was because ‘the 
world revolution is not marching with quick steps and is not taking into 
its own hands the means of production in Western Europe as would be 
desirable’.** Lenin was more categorical. He acknowledged that: 


in comparison with last year the international revolution has taken a big 
step forward ... But if we were to deduce from this that within a short 
interval help will come to us from there in the form of a stable proletarian 
revolution, then we would simply be mad and I am sure that there are no 
such people in this hall... And therefore we must learn so to co-ordinate 
our activity with the class relationships inside our country and other 
countries that we may maintain over a prolonged period the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and — although gradually — heal the wounds and crises 
which have been inflicted on us. This is the only correct and sober way to 
pose the question.*? 


Kopp had in the meantime returned from Berlin with the good news 
that ‘in the near future the organization of a mutual trade representation 
will be established’.** In early May a Russo-German trade treaty was 
signed in Berlin. Its principal feature was an undertaking by the 


®° Although it exceeds our present scope, it must nevertheless be pointed out that 
the support given by the Soviets to the German national struggle against Versailles 
was strictly limited. It did not, for example, extend to the revision by force of Ger- 
many’s post-1919 frontiers. 

a Pe 328, Stenographicheski otchet: desyati syezd RKP (b) 1921. Moscow, 1921. 

id., p. 253. 
® Tbid., pp. 17-18. 
Kopp’s interview with Jzvestya, February 1st, 1921. 
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German government to recognize solely the Soviet government as the 
Government of Russia and to refuse to maintain relations with any 
emigré organizations. The treaty was greeted in Moscow as a ‘new 
diplomatic success’. 

In July of 1921 a further revision in the adaptation of Communist 
policy to the non-materialization of the German revolution was carried 
through at the Third Congress of the Comintern. It propounded the 
slogan “To the Masses’. In fact, this policy had already been anticipated 
in Germany via the Radek-Levi ‘Open Letter’ of January 1921 to all 
working-class organizations. This was the first sign of an abdication of 
immediate revolutionary hopes and of the realization that revolution 
would not be as automatic as expected. Thus the way would be left 
clear, until revolution did mature, for the development of an alternative 
policy based on existing class-relationships in Germany, or, as Lenin 
had put it, ‘co-ordinating our activity with the class relationships inside 
our country and other countries’. 

The next overt steps on this path were taken in the late summer of 
1921. On September 19th Professor Wiedenfeld, the head of the foreign 
trade department of the Auswartiges Amt arrived in Moscow, as 
provisional German representative and on October 25th, Krestinski, 
former Commissar for Finance, arrived in Berlin.** The fact that both 
men were experts on financial questions has obvious significance. To 
this period also belong talks between Russian representatives and a 
Rhenish-Westphalian group of industrialists regarding credits for 
Russia. ** 

On November 15th, 1921, Krestinski handed over his credentials to 
Wirth, the Reich Chancellor, as ambassador to Germany. He also said: 
‘For the economic reconstruction of Russia, torn by the imperialist and 
civil wars as well as by intervention and blockade, a resumption and a 
many-sided widening of her relations with Germany are vitally necessary. 

‘The post-war position of Germany also demands collaboration with 
Russia. These mutual interests found their first juridical expression in 
the treaty of May 6th, 1921. In the name of the Soviet government I 
express the hope that the mutual relations between Russia and Germany 
will not be limited by the framework of the treaty of May 6th but will 
lead to the closer collaboration of Russia and Germany, indispensable 
in the interests of the people of both countries.’ 

Wirth replied: ‘For my part, I declare that I consider it my main task 
to strive for the consolidation of the relations of both peoples on the 
basis of their co-operation.’4” 


#4 Steklov in Izvestya, May 1oth, 1921. 
MAISKY, l.c., pp. 106-7. 

46 b. 89, YERUSALIMSKI, Germaniya, Antanei it SSSR Moscow, 1927. 
November 27th, 1921. 
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Included in the foreshadowed co-operation were talks in Berlin on 
the establishment of a German arms industry in Russia. The first 
conference on this topic took place in the apartment of the then Major 
Kurt v. Schleicher at the end of September 1921. Krassin represented 
the Russians and General Hasse the Reichswehr. The real inspirer of 
the move was General v. Seeckt who preferred to keep out of the lime- 
light.** 

In other fields, too, there was progress. ‘During the whole winter of 
1921-22 there continued a gradual widening of Russo-German commer- 
cial operations; negotiations were also under way between several 
powerful German firms and the Soviet government on the possibility 
of offering them different concessions on the territory of the Russian 
Republic.’** 

In the background, Chicherin’s note of October 28th, 1921, to Great 
Britain, the United States, France, Japan and Italy, suggesting a final 
settlement between them and the Soviets, coincided with the increasing 
need felt by the rest of the world to enter into commercial relations with 
Russia. This took the form of trying to organize a Consortium, a 
project which was discussed at Paris in December 1921. The two 
conceptions, despite the unalterable Russian objection to dealing with 
a united capitalist world,*® were somewhat artificially brought together 
by Lloyd George at the January 1922 session of the Supreme Council. 
Here the decision was taken to organize the Conference at Genoa and 
to invite Germany and Russia on a basis of equality with the other 
powers. 

A little later Radek, Krassin and Rakovsky visited Berlin to discuss 
with the Germans a common policy for the Conference. This was in 
January-February 1922. Back in Moscow the Eleventh Party Congress 
laid down the Russian policy for Genoa. ‘We are going to Genoa,’ said 
Lenin, ‘with'a practical aim — to widen our trading relations and to 
create the conditions whereby they may develop as extensively and as 
successfully as possible.’** This was underlined by Chicherin in a 
press interview he gave at Riga where he said Russian foreign policy 
was ‘economics and production’.** He had, however, little faith in the 
ability of Genoa to achieve this** and when the Russian delegation 
arrived in Berlin, he tried to come to a separate agreement with the 


“8 RaBENAU, l.c., p. 308. Earlier in the year Hasse had led a German military mission 
to Moscow (p. 46, Dirksen, Moskau-Tokio-London. Stuttgart, 1949). 
4° Maisky, l.c., Pp. 107 
in Cf. Chicherin’s re to the Central Committee reported in Jzvestya, January 
1922. 
5\ pp. 250 and 261, Lorp D’ABERNON, An Ambassador of Peace, vol. 1. London, 


. 12, Protokoli — odinnatzati syezd RKP (b), ed. Poper, 1936. 
Tevestya, April 1st, 1922. 
4. 333, Louis FISCHER, The Soviets in World Affairs. London, 1930. 
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Germans and confront the Conference with a fait accompli.** Rathenau, 
the German Foreign Minister, was the only obstacle to this, for he clung 
to the idea of settling Russo-German relations within the framework of 
a Russo-European settlement.** Nevertheless, the basis of the future 
Rapallo was worked out at these talks*’ and the Treaty drafted with the 
exception of clauses 2 and 4, dealing respectively with nationalized 
German property in Russia and most-favoured-nation treatment for 
Germany.** All the Russian efforts to go any further were in vain. 
‘Evidently’, said Joffe afterwards to the Central Committee, ‘the 
European atmosphere and, so to speak, the specific weight of Russia had 
at that time still not sufficiently defined themselves for Germany to 
venture on such an important step.’** 

On the other hand, Rathenau did not by any means exclude the 
possibility of an eventual separate Russo-German agreement. On the 
eve of Genoa, March 2gth, 1922, he told the Reichstag: 


Genoa will certainly bring Russia many essentials and I do not for one 
moment want to leave unspoken the attitude of the Government, which is 
as follows: we will sincerely co-operate in the reconstruction of Russia 
within the limits of our capacity. In this the path of syndicates is not the 
decisive one. Syndicates can be useful and we should not shut ourselves 
off from such syndicates. On the other hand the essential part of our 
reconstruction work will be for discussion between ourselves and Russia 
herself. Such discussions have taken place and are again being held and I 
will further them by every means. There is no thought of Germany intend- 
ing, for example, to play the part of a capital-hungry colonizer.*° 


The Genoa Conference opened on April roth. In his opening speech, 
Chicherin, notwithstanding the military aspect of the Russian rap- 
prochement with Germany, was able to exemplify bourgeois hypocrisy 
in making a bid for the sympathy of the German delegation by stressing 
the desirability of armaments reduction as a means to peace. 

Three days later Chicherin brought greater pressure to bear on the 
Germans when he accepted Lloyd George’s invitation to private 
conversations with the Western Powers. This left the Germans isolated 
and a prey to fears that Article 116 of the Versailles Treaty might be 
used against them. (This reserved Russia’s right to claim reparations 
from Germany.) It hung over them, writes one of the German dele- 
gates, ‘like the sword of Damocles’.*t This fear was groundless. The 


55 Ibid. 
56 bp. 328-9, KessLer, Walter Rathenau — His Life and Work, Eng. transl. London, 
1929. 
57 5. 15, A. A. Jorre, Ot Genoi do Gaagi. Moscow/Leningrad, 1923. 
58 Louis FISCHER, op. cit., p. 332. 
59 A. A. Jorre, l.c., p. 5. 
6° pp. 6655-6, vol. 354, Stenographischer Bericht, Verhandlungen des Reichstags. 
61 pb. 126, CARL BERGMANN, The Path of Reparations, Engl. transl., 1927. 
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talks at Lloyd George’s private residence were entirely concerned with 
Russia’s pre-war debts, war debts and nationalized Allied property.** 
But Chicherin’s manceuvre had the desired effect and when the Russians 
contacted the German delegation in the early morning of April 16th a 
meeting was arranged at Rapallo for later in the day. Rathenau’s 
opposition was not overcome until he found himself completely isolated 
inside his delegation.** The question of paying German claims was now 
thrashed out as well as that of most-favoured-nation treatment. The 
Treaty eventually granted Germany the latter and cancelled all mutual 
claims between the two countries.* 

On the Soviet side a certain divergence in evaluating Rapallo is 
discernible. Roughly speaking, there were those who considered the 
Treaty to be a stop-gap affair, who emphasized its instability and 
minimized its possible effect. But there were also others who drew more 
far-reaching conclusions and emphasized its weight in the balance of 
power. Of the first Joffe and Trotsky were the spokesmen. The former, 
in his report to the Central Committee on May 17th, 1922, after saying 
that Rapallo ‘breaks the united front of world bourgeoisie ...in the 
basic question of debts’, goes on: ‘it would be very much more 
possible . . . to speak of the possible instability of the Rapallo Treaty, 
more advantageous to Russia than to Germany. For that which is born 
of cowardice can also be destroyed by cowardice’.** Trotsky, for his 
part, explicitly denied that the treaty was bound up with the balance of 
power. In response to a question from the U.S. International News 
Service: ‘Is the Russo-German Treaty an alliance of Russia and 
Germany as a counterweight to the other groupings of the European 
countries?’ he replied: 


Germany is separated from the Soviet Republic by the same basic 
contradictions of property systems as the countries of the Entente. This 
means that the possibility of talking of the Rapallo Treaty as of some 
offensive-defensive alliance to counterbalance other states is excluded. It 
is a question of the re-establishment of the most elementary inter-state 
and economic relations. On the principles of the Rapallo Treaty, Soviet 
Russia is ready to sign today a treaty with any other country.** 


The Central Committee also took this view. In its resolution it hailed 
Rapallo as alone capable of giving ‘equality of rights of the two systems 
and agreement between them, although as a temporary condition, until 
the whole world has advanced from private property... to a higher 
system of property’.*’ 

JOFFE, l.c., pp. 10-13 

® Krassin in | ear June 27th, 1922. Krassin was one of the Russian delegates. 


* See above, p. 1. 65 JorrE, l.c., pp. 31-2. 
* Izvestya, May 18th, 1922. 8? Tzvestya, May 18th, 1922. 
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The other point of view was put by Steklov, at this time the editor of 
Izvestya. In a leading article on April 21st, 1922, he wrote that if 
Germany does not give way under Allied pressure at Genoa ‘then the 
hegemony of imperialist France forcibly imposed on Europe will be 
broken’. He goes on: the German bourgeoisie is imperialist ‘to the core’. 
‘But, in the first place, the position of Germany at the moment is such 
that in the near future she cannot dream of any aggressive plans, 
Secondly — and this is the most important thing — if she did cherish 
such plans then in this matter she could in no case count on support 
from Soviet Russia . . . But it is quite another affair if it is a question of 
defence against Entente imperialism. If the latter refuses to enter into 
an agreement with the Soviet Republic on terms acceptable to her... 


if, in this way, the question again arises before Soviet Russia of the j 


defence of her right to existence, then, of course, she will use all means 
and all forces for the maintenance of her political and economic inde- 


pendence.’ On April 26th, Steklov again wrote in Jzvestya that Rapallo | 


was a blow at French hegemony on the continent. It was left to Radek 
to draw the full implications of this situation. He, to whom the possibil- 
ity of Rapallo had first occurred, saw more than anyone else that 
Rapallo was a foothold in the capitalist world but that for this a price 
had had to be paid — Russia had to commit herself to the balance of 
power in Europe. He told the Fourth Congress of the Comintern at 
the end of 1922: 


The policy of throttling Germany implied as a matter of fact the destruc- 
tion of Russia as a great power, for no matter how Russia is governed it is 
always her interest to see that Germany exists... A Russia which has 
been weakened to the utmost by the war could neither have continued as 
a great power nor acquired the economic and technical means for her 
industrial reconstruction unless she had in the existence of Germany a 
counter-balance against the supremacy of the Allies.** 


LIONEL KocHAN 


68 pb. 16, RaDEK, The Winding-up of the Versailles Treaty — Report to the Fourth 
Congress of the Communist International, Eng. transl. Hamburg, 1922. 
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DISCUSSION 
SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY, 1929-41: SOME NOTES 


THE writing of contemporary history has its own dangers; and 
although the writer may be fully aware of them and feel that he has 
forestalled them, it is only when his work is complete and submitted to 
the judgment of his fellow-workers in the field that he can fully appre- 
ciate its limitations. In writing my history of Soviet foreign policy,‘ the 
danger of which I was most aware was that of new original materials 
appearing immediately upon the book’s heels, as they had indeed 
appeared throughout the period of its preparation and even while it was 
in the press, to the manifest disadvantage of its coherence and literary 
neatness. On the whole, the counter-measures adopted, such as that of 
including in the narrative only those facts that seemed indubitably 
established while relegating to footnotes much that was of a speculative 
nature seem so far to have been successful. Nothing has so far appeared 
in print that violently upsets any fact that I regarded as a fixed point. 
On the other hand, certain reviewers who had not grasped the nature 
of the technique I was adopting have blamed me rather severely for 
having given currency in the footnotes to ideas that I should perhaps 
have regarded as too tenuous to be worth mention. 

Were I to concern myself with the history of any other great power’s 
diplomacy over a similar period, I believe that I should once again 
adopt this method. But there is another aspect of the question that 
arises from the particular nature of the study of Soviet policy. And that 
is of course the lack of all documentation of any but a public kind from 
the Soviet side. Two methods of dealing with this lacuna present 
themselves. The first is that which was recommended by an anonymous 
reviewer of my second volume.* It would also appear to be the method 
used for preference by Mr. E. H. Carr in his two articles on Soviet 
foreign policy in earlier numbers of this Journal.* It consists in regard- 
ing the public Soviet documents combined with Soviet press comment 
as forming not the whole available source-material — since Mr. Carr 
himself makes use of such a publication as the State Department’s 
Nazi-Soviet Relations‘—but at least its kernel. To depart from the 
Soviet presentation of these events is to permit oneself external sub- 
jective judgments and indicates the working of an anti-Soviet bias. The 

1 The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, 1929-41, vol. I, 1947, vol. II, 1949. 

Times Literary Supplement, 24th, 1949. 

; **From Munich to Moscow’, Soviet Studies, vol. I, No. 1 and No. 2, June-October 
*t Nasi-Soviet Relations, 1939-41 (Department of State, Washington, 1948). 
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second is the method I adopted myself and still regard as substantially 
justified. It is to treat Soviet sources where they exist as simply a part of 
the evidence to be judged in the light of the presumable intentions at 
the time of their authors. These intentions are in turn to be derived 
from what was actually done, and to establish what actually happened it 
is necessary to have recourse to material drawn from as wide a field as 
possible. It is difficult to see how else one can proceed fairly in dealing 
with a country governed as was the Soviet Union through the period I 
was concerned with, on the principle that nothing must be done to give 
the impression of anything less than complete unanimity among its 
ruling stratum and where, consequently, all policy decisions were made 
in private without published debate. 

Soviet historiography dealing with this period from the point of view 
of the ‘crimes’ of the Western Powers has as its material not only the 
official documents and memoirs emanating from those Powers and a 
certain amount of captured German archival material, but also the 
contemporary evidence provided by Hansard and a free and critical 
press — though Soviet writers of course tend to minimize both its 
freedom and the extent of its dissent from official policy.* The foreign 
historian of Soviet policy, which Soviet historians themselves never 
discuss except in the most formal terms, has no such advantage. Yet 
unless he is to accept a completely uncritical pro-Soviet viewpoint as 
some reviewers are bound to insist he does, he must seek his evidence 
where he can find it and remember what some purists forget, that there 
may be valuable suggestions in books not themselves of great value.* 

No one dealing with such a subject can hope in fact to escape the 
accusation of bias. Two historians whose works on the period 1938-39 
both seem to me to give the Soviet Union the ‘benefit of the doubt’ on 
important points, Professor L. B. Namier and Mr._ John Wheeler- 
Bennett, are currently treated in the Soviet Union as being engaged in 
assisting through the falsification of history, the anti-Soviet designs of 
the Anglo-American war-mongers.’ As one who has been accused on 
the strength of the same book of being both strongly anti-Soviet and 
too pro-Soviet in my approach, I do not feel that this particular approach 
to the whole problem is very helpful. 

One of the many poisons with which the Marxist virus has infected 
our intellectual life is the idea that the pursuit of the truth for its own 
sake is inherently absurd. It is not a view to which any self-respecting 


5 Dvoinaya igra pravitelstva Chamberlaina i eye proval. (“The double game of the 
Chamberlain government and its failure’) by A. Nekrich, Voprosy Istorit, No. 2, 1950- 
Cf. Falsifiers of History (Supplement to New Times, February 18th, 1948). 

®° Cf. my letter in the Times Literary Supplement and the reply of that paper’s reviewer, 
July 8th, 1949. 

? Voprosy Istorii, loc. cit., p. 46. 
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historian can be expected to subscribe. Any historian may have a bias 
for or against a particular country or its policy, but until it has been 
proved that in order to further some practical end, he has distorted the 
truth by alleging what is false, or by concealing what he knows to be 
the case, his good faith must be assumed. Those who begin by assuming 
the contrary reveal their own inferior moral standards. 

But honest error in such a field is possible at all times; and not only 
for the reasons already mentioned. Indeed these are perhaps the less 
important ones; since the historical facts upon which documentary 
evidence is lacking are not the major ones. It is very unlikely that there 
are any treaties or other significant agreements of the period, of which 
we are now unaware. The relations of the Soviet Union to the Dis- 
armament Conference and to the League of Nations are, in the nature of 
things, public relations. The big speeches of Stalin and his chief 
adjutants — the speeches which set the tone of Soviet public opinion — 
all these are open to the reader. 

What seems to me more important is the change in perspective that 
has come about through the lapse of time and the developments of 
Soviet policy subsequent to the period with which historians of the 
inter-war years are alone concerned. When writing my book, I tried to 
deal with this problem by confining myself to a narrative account of the 
years I was dealing with, with the minimum of interpretation — 
regarding myself as having as my primary task that of presenting the 
evidence from which valid judgments could later be formed by myself, 
or by others. 

I still feel that such a procedure has much to recommend it, in dealing 
with a subject of this kind. And such seems to be the view even of my 
severest critics: ‘post-war experience’, remarks one of them, ‘is irrele- 
vant’.* But as the pre-1941 period recedes we are all bound to be affected 
in our judgment of the events of that time by what has happened since. 
We cannot simply take the ‘Grand Alliance’ against the Nazis as the 
‘happy ending’ to a story full of follies and misunderstandings but must 
now regard it in relation both to what came before and what has hap- 
pened since. 

In so far as my own interpretation of Soviet foreign policy in the 
inter-war period is concerned, my feeling now is that in writing my 
own book, particularly the first volume, I underestimated (as one 
percipient critic pointed out) the importance of the revolutionary 
impulse in Soviet foreign policy and in particular the importance of 

* It has been held against me by some critics that to refrain from expressing judg- 
ments is in itself likely to produce a ‘pro-Soviet’ impression on the reader. See, e. 
the reviews by D. J. Dallin, Saturday Review of Literature, July 9th, 1949, and J. eB 


(i.e. Dr. J. Barents) in Socialisme en Democratie (Amsterdam Md April 1950. 
® Review of vol. II by A. J. P. Taylor, New Statesman and Nation, April 2nd, 1949. 
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the Marxist dogma in the Soviet leaders’ own interpretation of the 
international scene.’® Clearly there was further source material which 
could have been exploited for this purpose and which anyone else re- 
working the same period would have to assess. 

On the other hand, I would go some way towards accepting Dr. 
Rudolf Schlesinger’s remarks about the care needed in using the 
sources for the most crucial of the practical issues which this aspect of 
Soviet foreign policy raised in the period in question — its relation to 
the tactics of Communist Parties abroad." In the case of Germany 
where Communism was at that time a serious political movement he is 
no doubt right in suggesting that a proper evaluation of its réle demands 
specific knowledge of its internal history upon which the obvious 
printed sources throw only a fitful and partially deceptive light. I am, 
however, relieved to find that Mr. E. H. Carr, who is a ‘purist’ where 
sources are concerned, comes to much the same conclusions as I do 
about the responsibility of the German Communists for the rise of 
Hitler." 

In his review of my second volume,'* Dr. Schlesinger appears to find 
a contradiction between my rejection of the view that the course of 
events leading up to the second World War can be treated as a mere 
series of blunders in the field of diplomacy, and my insistence on 
regarding the study of history as, above all, the ‘study of the imperfect, 
the contingent and the unique’. In my mind, no such contradiction 
exists, though I may, in expressing my point, have given a wrong 
impression through attempting excessive brevity. 

My own conviction is that in the larger fields of international politics 
with which the historian deals, he is dealing with events which can in 
the nature of things never be seen as a whole by any of the participating 
individuals or groups and with forces whose impact on a situation can- 
not be nicely calculated in advance. It was not the intention of Daladier 
that France should be overrun by the Germans; it was not the intention 
of Mr. Chamberlain that the people of England should be subjected to 
the threat of invasion and the malice of the Luftwaffe, it was not the 
intention of Stalin, that the Germans should sweep to within striking 
distance of Moscow and the Volga; it was not the intention of Hitler 
that he should die ignominiously in the ruins of his own chancery. It is 
my contention that Marxism, so far from supplying the Russians with a 
key to political understanding which would enable them to conduct a 
policy based upon a complete and rational assessment of objective fact, 
simply involved them in additional and gratuitous error. If the record 


10 G. H. Bolsover in the Slavonic Review. vol. 26, April 1948, pp. 563ff. 
11 Soviet Studies, vol. I, No. 1, June 1949, pp. 70ff. 

12 E. H. Carr, Studies in Revolution (London, 1950), pp. 118, 196, 197. 
18 Soviet Studies, vol. I, No. 2, October 1949, pp. igo, 
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of Soviet policy does nothing else, it shows how baseless are the preten- 
sions of Marxism to have any ‘scientific’ status. 

On the other hand, to reduce the whole matter to one of diplomatic 
incompetence is to overlook what seems to me the key to the whole 
history of the period — the complete incongruity between the aims of 
those countries who were endeavouring to construct a world-order 
based fundamentally upon the precepts of Wilsonian liberalism and 
those revolutionary movements — Communist, Nazi or Fascist — whose 
whole objective was a different one, since what they wanted was not 
stability but change. To call these the ‘revisionist’ powers as contrasted 
with the ‘sated’ powers, as is the way of diplomatic historians, seems 
to miss the point. Only in a Communist world could the rulers in the 
Kremlin regard themselves as sated; only in the hideous phantasm of a 
world caste-society dominated and exploited by a German master-race 
could Hitler’s goal be attained. To use language associated with the 
maneeuvres of eighteenth- or nineteenth-century rulers is to miss the 
real essence of the thing. I have dealt with this general problem in 
another place. What I wish to emphasize here is that where I probably 
erred in writing of the history of Soviet foreign policy, was in attempting 
to use the concept of ‘collective security’ with reference to any period in 
the relations between the Soviet Union and the Western Powers. For 
‘collective security’ to have had any real meaning, it would have been 
necessary either for the Western Powers to become Communist, or for 
the Soviet Union to abandon its own ideology in favour of their’s.*® 
I must admit to having accepted too easily the framework presented by 
most current English historical treatments of the 1930s. It is probable, 
too, that I did not lay enough stress upon the essentially subordinate 
nature of Litvinov’s réle, or Chicherin’s for that matter, at least the 
later years of his tenure of office.** 

This does not mean that there was no period in which the Soviet 
government was prepared to go some way with the Western Powers in 
a joint effort to stave off the German menace — provided always that 
this could be done without a major war involving themselves. No 
interpretation of the Soviet réle in world affairs can be adduced which 
suggests that the Soviet rulers ever felt themselves under a moral 
obligation to risk war, and hence the security of their regime, for the sake 
of promoting the security of a group of capitalist powers. Nor did they 
expect capitalist powers to risk internecine strife from which Com- 
munism could profit, if they were in a position to avoid it. Hence, 

On the effet of Communist activity in France in making the French 
to strengthen the Franco-Soviet pact, see R. Coulondre, De Moscou a Berlin (Pan 


1950), p. 48. 
* Review by Julian Towster, New Republic, November 28th, 1949. 
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surely, the marked suspicion that the Russians showed of all their 
allies throughout the struggle against the Germans when it actually 
came. 

For this reason, I find it as hard to use the customary terminology of 
‘appeasement’ and so on for the period after 1937, as I now do to use 
‘collective security’ for the period before it. It seems to me-that the 
Western Powers and the Russians were both entitled for their own 
good reasons to try to reach an agreement with Germany, if they gen- 
uinely thought such an agreement was possible. Both the Western 
Powers and the Russians erred in their estimate of the Germans’ real 
dynamism and of their military strength. But the error was an intellec- 
tual one, not a moral one. The only serious difference is that the Western 
Powers on the whole made no secret of their desire to come to terms 
with Germany, while the Soviet arrangement with the Germans was 
made in secrecy. It might be said that the tentative Anglo-German 
contacts in the summer of 1939 were also given a minimum of public- 
ity.? But neither the documents published by the Soviet government, 
nor any other evidence, gives any foundation for the allegation that what 
was being sought was an arrangement by which the Germans would be 
encouraged to attack the Soviet Union. 

Nothing that has appeared in print since my second volume was 
written has made any more convincing the thesis sometimes advanced, 
that the Russians were prepared to fight at the time of Munich and that 
it was the cold-shouldering by the Western Powers that drove them into 
seeking an arrangement with the Germans. In the light of the docu- 
ments ‘Munich’ appears as merely one episode in the whole story. 

The efforts by both the Western Powers and the Russians to seek an 
arrangement with Germany possibly antedate Munich by many months. 
M. Robert Coulondre, French Ambassador at Moscow from 1936 to 
1938, suggests that Soviet-German contacts began by early in 1938."* 
And he may be right. 

We now have’? the dispatch from W. E. Bullitt, American Ambassa- 
dor in Paris and dated July 25th, 1938, which in the light of subsequent 
events is revealing: 


Delbos*® said that he was convinced that Germany desired genuinely to 
come to terms with France at the present time. He then related to me a 


17 In addition to the evidence on these talks quoted in my second volume, pp. 259, 
268, see Documents and Materials Relating to the Eve of the Second World War (Moscow, 
1948), vol. 2; HERBERT VON D1rKsEN, Moskau, Tokio, London (Stuttgart, 1949), chap VI. 

18 R. COULONDRE, op. cit., pp. 113, 125. Apparently these reports formed the subject 
of a letter from the German Ambassador in Moscow, Schulenburg, to the State 
Secretary, Mackensen, in January 1938. But this letter has not been found in the 
German Archives. Documents on German Foreign Policy, Series D, vol. I., 921. 

1° Manchester Guardian, December 3rd, 1949. 

20 Yvon Delbos. 
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conversation which he had had a few days ago with the Soviet Ambassador 
in Paris. The Soviet Ambassador complained that the French govern- 
ment seemed to be working for a reconciliation with Germany and in- 
timated strongly that if France should begin serious negotiations with 
Germany the Soviet Union would come to terms with Germany at once. 

Delbos said that he had replied that he was quite certain that Germany 
would prefer to come to terms with France rather than with the Soviet 
Union and any such attempts on the part of the Soviets would be anti- 
cipated by France. He added that he felt a true statement of the situation 
was that the Soviet Union could not sell its friendship to anyone at the 
moment because there were no buyers for that commodity. 


The crisis follo wing the Anschluss certainly showed no close alignment 
between the policy of the Soviet Union and that of the Western Powers 
over what was to be done in the event of a German attack on Czecho- 
slovakia. Reports emanating from Paris of Russian military prepara- 
tions in the West did not commend themselves as likely to the German 
Embassy in Moscow, where Litvinov’s statement of March 17th, 1938, 
proposing talks between the Great Powers concerned to check aggres- 
sion, was treated as a move to reassert Soviet initiative on the European 
scene rather than as implying a definite commitment.** 

On March 2gth, the German Embassy in Paris was instructed to 
deny reports of a German-Soviet rapprochement.** 

By midsummer such reports were circulating again and it was re- 
garded by Schulenburg as significant (if only of Litvinov’s wish to use 
such threats in his bargaining with the French), that the Narkomindel 
refused to give an outright denial of the possibility of the Soviet Union 
considering an approach from the Germans, provided it was one, of 
course, that ‘promoted world peace’.** In his comments on Litvinov’s 
speech of June 23rd, Schulenburg stressed what he saw as a withdrawal 
of the idea that the pacts with France and Czechoslovakia meant greater 
security for the Soviet Union itself. “The tone of the speech’, he wrote, 
‘has remarkably little aggressiveness and strives to leave open all 
possibilities. The attempt to arrive at an objective attitude towards the 
policy of the Third Reich is striking.’** 

But whatever can be made of these hints and feelers, the concrete 
issue remained that of Czechoslovakia. Did the Russians intend to go 
to war on her behalf, either in conjunction with France, as her written 
commitments would seem to oblige her, or if necessary alone? It is 
perhaps characteristic that most of the documentary material bearing 


1 J. Suritz. 

*? Documents on German Foreign Policy, Series D, vol. II, pp. 180-4. 
* Ibid., vol. I, pp. 916-17. 

* Dispatch of June 23rd, ibid., vol. I, pp. 920-1. 

*® Dispatch of June 27th, ibid., vol. I, pp. 921-4. 
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on this issue, both old and new, deals with what might seem two 
comparatively subordinate issues, that of the delivery of Soviet planes 
to Czechoslovakia in the summer of 1938, and that of the attitude of 
Poland and Rumania, particularly the latter, to the possibility of 
Soviet troops passing through their territories on their way to fulfil 
their obligations to Czechoslovakia. 

M. Coulondre speaks about negotiations for the supply of Soviet 
bombers going on in February 1938 and of the actual arrival of a score 
of them on a Czech airfield. He also speaks of the construction of a 
Soviet airfield suitably disposed for flying them over.** Some of the 
_ German reports of the delivery of planes which crop up in the docu- 
ments for the summer of 1938 may have had some foundation;*’ but 
these deliveries could neither alter basically the strategic picture nor 
commit the Soviet government. 

According to Czech informants relied upon by M. Coulondre, 
negotiations about the use of the Bukovina railway had begun during the 
Soviet army manceuvres of 1936. But although the Czechs had ad- 
vanced money to the Rumanians for the improvement of the route, 
little had been done.** On April 4th, von Tippelskirch, the German 
Councillor of Embassy at Moscow pointed out that it had not been 
established whether rumours of a new Soviet approach to the Ru- 
manians were ‘based on something concrete or whether Litvinov only 
wished to provide himself with an alibi in order not to be forced to 
support Czechoslovakia’. He pointed out how extremely reserved the 
Soviet press was on the whole matter and how it was nearly always only 
France’s obligations that were stressed.** 

This scepticism about Russia’s real intentions, which remained a 
characteristic of the German Embassy’s attitude, was shared by nearly 
all the diplomatic corps in Moscow. On May toth, the British Chargé 
d’Affaires, Mr. Vereker, reported the denial by Tass on the previous day 
of a Czech Communist press report that a German invasion would be 
met by clouds of Soviet bombers. He regarded it as providing ‘a 
striking illustration of the reluctance of Soviet government to accept 
even indirect responsibility for too categorical declarations of their 
readiness to fulfil their treaty obligations’.*° Mr. Vereker expressed 
scepticism as to the likelihood of Soviet action in an interview with M. 
Coulondre on May 16th and was supported on technical military grounds 
by the British military attaché Colonel Firebrace.** Coulondre, who 


COULONDRE, op. cit., p.136. 

27 Documents on German Foreign Policy, vol. 11, pp. 249, 586-7, 710-11. 

28 CoULONDRE, loc. cit. 

2® Documents on German Foreign Policy, vol. I1, pp. 232-3. 

3° Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, Third Series, vol. I, pp. 280-1. 
* Tbid., pp. 303-7. 
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had just been summoned to Paris, was more optimistic at this juncture. 
But on May 22nd, Mr. Vereker repeated his doubts, pointing out that 
no reference was made in the Soviet press to the assurances given by 
President Kalinin to a Czech delegation, that the anniversary of the 
Soviet-Czech pact, normally a subject of celebration, had been passed by 
in silence and that ‘the Soviet official press in commenting on the situa- 
tion in central Europe’ had ‘consistently avoided suggesting that the 
Red Army would march in the event of a German invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia’.** 

Meanwhile, Coulondre had seen Bonnet in Paris after the latter’s 
talks at Geneva.** According to M. Comnéne’s account of his conversa- 
tion with Bonnet, the latter told him that he would prefer a negative 
reply on the question of transit rights for Soviet troops to an unreliable 
affirmative. But he confirms Bonnet’s account of the result being a 
Rumanian refusal to make a commitment, particularly in view of 
Polish hostility to any concessions to the Russians on this point. It 
appears from his account, too, that the Czechs raised no protest against 
the Rumanian decision. 

Bonnet’s attitude after his Geneva meetings appears, according to 
Coulondre’s account, to have been rather vacillating. On May 2oth, he 
asked Coulondre to secure a resumption of the Franco-Soviet military 
talks which had been broken off in April 1937 after some progress had 
been made.** On May 23rd, he seemed to have abandoned the idea. 
Coulondre returned to Moscow to find Potemkin in a worried frame of 
mind when he saw him on May 25th. On May 26th, Coulondre saw 
Litvinov himself and found the latter preoccupied with the Polish aspect 
of the Czechoslovak question. What would France do, if her ally 
Poland attacked Czechoslovakia and was in its turn attacked by the 
U.S.S.R.? Coulondre pointed out that the U.S.S.R. would not be 
acting on behalf of Czechoslovakia unless France was doing the same, 
in view of the interdependence of the two pacts. A week later Litvinov 
informed Coulondre that the same question had been put to Bonnet by 
the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires in Paris and that after a delay, a similar 
reply had been given. Litvinov, however, asked what would happen if, 
for some reason or other, the U.S.S.R. were to act without France hav- 
ing moved.** Thus as early as May 1938, Soviet interest was already 
concentrated upon the possibility of a move against Poland. The 
pattern of later events is already foreshadowed. 

Tbid., p. 346. 

_"N. P. Comnine, Preludi del Grande Dramma (Rome, 1947), pp. 31-57- Bonnet 
gives the impression that he saw Comnéne after his own interview with Litvinov on 
May 12th (BeLorr, Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, vol. Il, p. 130). According to 

éne, however, his interview with Bonnet took place on May 9th, 


™% CoULONDRE, op. cit., p. 48. 
* Ibid., pp. 152-3. 
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With such talk in the air, it is not surprising that no one took seriously 
the prospect of the Russians fighting Germany on behalf of the Czechs, 
As Schulenburg wrote at about the same time, there were few signs that 
the Russians were pressing the Rumanians hard to grant them the 
right of transit, and there were constant indications that the Soviet 
Union did not want war; ‘It is obviously no pleasant thought for the 
Soviet Union to have to go to war on account of Czechoslovakia.’ 
Apart from the Czech Minister Fierlinger, most of the diplomatic corps 
were reported by Schulenburg, on May 30th, to share his scepticism: 
“The Soviet Union will only intervene in a war if she herself is attacked 
or if it became manifest that the outcome will be favourable to the side 
hostile to Germany.’*? 

In a memorandum on July 5th, Tippelskirch pointed out that despite 
Soviet claims to have been the decisive factor for peace in the May 
crisis, the actual Soviet attitude at the time had been very restrained. 
He did not think much importance need be attached to rumours of a 
recent Soviet promise of massive aid for Czechoslovakia. The pacts 
with France and Czechoslovakia were no longer sources of protection 
for the Soviet Union, but embarrassing obligations. The absence of a 
common frontier between the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia was 
again referred to in this dispatch, as giving the Russians ‘great oppor- 
tunities for manceuvring and for directing her policy in different 
directions’.** 

Meanwhile the Soviet government continued to behave ‘with formal 
rectitude and to blame the Western Powers for the lack of definition in 
their policy. On August 17th M. Maisky told Lord Halifax that if a 
German attack were made on Czechoslovakia, the Soviet government 
would ‘certainly do their bit’.** On August 26th, the Foreign Office 
were informed by the French Embassy that Litvinov had told the 
German Ambassador in Moscow that if Czechoslovakia were attacked, 
the Soviet Union would go to her assistance under her treaty obliga- 
tions and that France would no doubt also carry out her obligations and 
be supported by Great Britain.‘° This referred to a conversation 
between Schulenburg and Litvinov on August 21st which was also 
commented on in two letters by Lord Chilston, the British Ambassador, 
on the basis of information from Schulenburg’s private secretary.” 
Lord Chilston added: 


It appears that after Litvinov had told the Ambassador that in the event 
of a German invasion of Czechoslovakia the Soviet Union ‘would do its 


36 Documents on German Foreign Policy, Series D, vol. II, p. 348. 

5? Tbid., pp. 363-4. 

38 Tbid., pp. 467-8. For the ‘May crisis’ see BELOFF, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 131-3- 
3° Documents on British Foreign Policy, Third Series, vol. II, p. 107. 

4° Tbid., pp. 167-8. “1 Tbid., pp. 140-2. 
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best to help Czechoslovakia’ he went on to say that, if Germany were only 
democratic, the Soviet attitude towards the Czechoslovak question would 
be completely different, as the Soviet Union ‘had always been in favour of 
national self-determination’. Our informant told us that the Embassy had 
not yet telegraphed this remark of Litvinov’s to Berlin, as they felt that 
it would only enrage the Fiihrer. They themselves took it as a clear indica- 
tion that the Soviet government were by no means opposed to the idea of 
a Soviet-German rapprochement. Any such rapprochement was, however, 
unfortunately quite out of the question owing to Herr Hitler’s passionate 
and unreasoning hatred of what he imagined to be Bolshevism. 


If one looks at Schulenburg’s report of this interview, the main point 
that he makes is his failure to get from Litvinov, despite repeated 
attempts, any answer to the question of what form possible assistance 
by the Soviet Union to Czechoslovakia would take.** On the other hand, 
his ‘office memorandum’ about the conversation does include the 
remark about a ‘democratic Germany’ and also notes Litvinov’s 
repeated unfriendly allusions to Great Britain.‘* In a longer dispatch 
on the same conversation, Schulenburg gives it as his own opinion that 
Soviet aid to the Czechs will in any event be limited to matériel and 
propaganda: ‘Whereas the Soviet Union is attempting to force France 
and Great Britain to take the initiative against Germany, she herself 
will hold back.’* 

In a further conversation on August 27th on another topic, Litvinov 
volunteered the information that he had denied a report that there had 
been an official démarche by the Ambassador to him on the subject of 
an imminent war over Czechoslovakia. He again emphasized that 
France would intervene. On Schulenburg remarking that Poland and 
Rumania were unlikely to grant the right of transit to Soviet troops, 
Litvinov answered ‘that Czechoslovakia and Rumania were very greatly 
worried about the future’; the latter feared to be next on the German 
list.*5 

Meanwhile, in Paris, the Soviet Ambassador was pestering M. Bonnet, 
according to the latter’s account, to show more firmness in Czecho- 
slovakia. He had received no answer to an inquiry through Suritz to 
Litvinov as to what aid the Soviet government would give in the event 
of a German attack on Czechoslovakia.** 

In Moscow, on September 4th, Lord Chilston had endeavoured un- 
successfully to obtain an interview with Litvinov. He had been told by 
the Czech minister of renewed Soviet assurances of help but also of the 

“2 Documents on German Foreign Policy, series D, vol. II, pp. 601-3. 

48 Thid., pp. 604-5. 

“4 Ibid., pp. 629-31. 


oe Ibid., p. 632, cf. Documents on British Foreign Policy, Third Series, vol. II, p. 179. 
“* Dispatch from Sir Eric Phipps in Paris, ibid., pp. 219-20. 
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Soviet suggestion that the matter be brought before the League. The 
French Chargé d’Affaires had expressed the opinion that the Soviet 
government would not intervene without a League decision.*’ 
Litvinov thus went off to Geneva leaving the whole question of the 
nature of the promised Soviet assistance very much in the air. He had 
not tackled the Rumanian minister before leaving.‘* When he saw 
Comnéne on September roth, he told him of his warning to Schulen- 
burg that the conflict would not be limited, but made no reference to 
the technical questions of assistance, beyond ‘a spirited allusion to press 
reports of an alleged Soviet-Rumanian agreement, of which, he said, 
neither you nor I know anything’. The reluctance of Rumania to act 
and the blank refusal of Poland to do anything — Beck had not thought 
the journey to Geneva worth his while — were rapidly apparent to the 
assembled delegates. ** 
Meanwhile the departure of Litvinov enabled Potemkin in an inter- 
view with Coulondre, seemingly on the 11th, to stall off a suggestion 
that if Litvinov’s reported suggestions about future action were serious, 


the League should be seized of the matter at once, and that conversa- » 


tions between the U.S.S.R., Great Britain and France to determine on 
the precise nature of the aid to be given, should begin at once.*° 

Rumours which continued to come in to the effect that a Russo- 
Rumanian agreement had been reached were rightly dismissed as un- 
founded by Schulenburg.* On September 21st, at the height of the 
crisis, Schulenburg*' telegraphed the view of it that was being given 
to the Soviet citizen by his press: 


In a telegram from Geneva describing the atmosphere prevalent there 
Izvestia expresses the hope that Prague will reject London plan and fight; 
brings up the idea that if blood is shed in central Europe, France will not 
be able to escape fulfilling her treaty obligations. Pravda states Soviet 
Union indifferent to question which imperialist brigand falls upon this or 
that colony, this or that independent state, for she sees no difference 
between German and British brigands. 


47 Tbid., pp. 229-30; on August 30th, the French Chargé d’Affaires, Payart, told a 
member of the German Embassy that France would keep her word to the Czechs. 
‘In case of war,’ he added, ‘the Soviets would have the last laugh. Having no common 
frontier they had no need to expose themselves to any great danger.’ Aid to the 
Czechs would be limited to material and technical aid, and perhaps the Russians 
—— East Prussia. Documents on German Foreign Policy, series D, vol. II, 
pp. 606-7. 

48 CoULONDRE, op. cit., p. 158. 

49 CoMNENE, op. cit., pp. 79-92. ad 

50 COULONDRE, op. cit., p. 157. On the following day, the Czech minister Fierlinger 
‘told him that the Russians did not believe that the French or British would fight for 
Czechoslovakia. Lord Chilston told him that the Russians had made no military 
Preparations. Ibid., p. 158. 

51 Documents on German Foreign Policy, Series D, vol. II, pp. 761, 847-8. 

52 Tbid., p. 860. 
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Meanwhile nothing seems to have been done by the Russians to make 
their position any plainer to the governments at London or Paris.* 
It is well known that the first and only direct contact with the British 
government was the conversation of Litvinov and Maisky with Mr. 
R. A. Butler and Earl de la Warr at Geneva on the evening of September 
23rd.** We now have Mr. Butler’s report of this talk.** The British 
representatives asked Litvinov to develop the statement made in his 
speech earlier in the day that the Soviet government would regard the 
Soviet-Czechoslovak pact as in force again if Germany attacked, and the 
French honoured their obligations (despite the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment’s acceptance of the Anglo-French proposals of September 20-2 1st). 
‘Litvinov’, telegraphed Mr. Butler, 


said he could say no more than that if French came to the assistance 
of the Czechs, Russians would take action. We asked him whether he 
intended to raise the matter at the League and, if so, whether he would 
wait to take action while the League was discussing the question. He said 
that they might desire to raise the matter in the League; this would not 
alter the proposition that he had stated, namely, that the Czechoslovak- 
Soviet pact would come into force. He said he welcomed the fact that we 
had asked him to talk to us. He had for long been hoping for conversations 
between Great Britain, France and Russia and he would like to suggest to 
us in this informal conversation that a meeting of the three powers men- 
tioned, together with Rumania and any other small power who could be 
regarded as reliable, should take place away from the atmosphere of 
Geneva and preferably in Paris and so show Germans that we mean 
business. He said that Geneva meetings never impressed the Germans. 
He would be ready then to discuss military and air questions upon which 
he was not posted, since he had been away from Russia for such a time. He 
could not therefore tell us to what extent Russian army was mobilized or 
air force ready to assist Czechoslovakia. 


Litvinov informed the British ministers of the warning that if Poland 
attacked Czechoslovakia, the Soviet-Polish non-aggression pact would 
be regarded as having lapsed and that Russia would take action. He was 
gloomy about the future. 

Thus while the Narkomindel could enter into no conversations be- 
cause its chief was abroad, Litvinov could plead his long absence from 


home as a reason for being unable to give information about Russian 
plans. 


58 British Documents, Third Series, vol. II, pp. 255, 271, 484, 489. 

BELorr, op. cit., pp. 156-7. 

5° British Documents, Third Series, vol II, pp. 480, 497-8. 

** From the Czechoslovak point of view it was also possible to be tical about the 
practical value of Soviet assurances. Fierlinger had reported at the end of August that 
the Russians did not believe the French would fight. If that were so, they were clearly 
safe in promising to stand by their commitments. See on this E. Taporsky, ‘Benes 
and the Soviets’, Foreign Affairs, January 1949. 
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In an interview with Schulenburg on September 29th, Potemkin 
expressed the Soviet government’s discontent at the way things were 
going — the proposed Munich conference.*? The Powers taking part 
in the destruction of Czechoslovakia would bitterly regret it. ‘In the 
first place, Poland, for there were “‘a great many Germans” in Poland; 
in particular it must not be forgotten that several million Ukrainians 
were living in Poland, who were already beginning to ‘“move”’.’ 

Schulenburg pointed out that in his speech on the 25th, Hitler had 
renounced all further intentions of conquering territory in Europe, and 
that in consequence of that, M. Litvinov could bury his fears of ‘a con- 
quest of the Ukraine by us’. Potemkin replied that it was not certain 
_ whether the Nazi doctrine regarded the Soviet Union and the Soviet 
Ukraine as being in Europe. 

Thus, just as the Munich episode can only be understood in the light 
of a long-standing divergence between the Soviet Union and the 
Western Powers, its conclusion immediately raised the question of 
whether the Soviet Union could avoid being next on Hitler’s list, and 
whether the way to do this did not lie in becoming an active partner in 
re-shaping the map of Europe as created by the treaties of Versailles 
and Riga. Coulondre saw Potemkin on October 4th, when the latter 
said to him, he relates, ‘Mon pauvre ami qu’avez vous fait? Pour nous 
je n’aper¢ois plus d’autre issue qu’un quatriéme partage de la Pologne.’** 
On October 16th he was told by Litvinov himself that he had told Lord 
Halifax that Hitler would attack either Russia or the British Empire, 
that he would choose the latter, and would require for it an entente with 
the Russians. On October 18th Coulondre warned Bonnet that they 
would have to reckon in the near future with an attempt, no doubt of 
an unofficial and indirect nature, on the part of the Kremlin to approach 
Berlin and sound out the Germans’ intentions. °° 

On the moves towards this end, there is little new evidence, and the 
account of the prelude to the Nazi-Soviet pact must remain substantially 
as given by E. H. Carr.*® On the other hand one new document, pub- 
lished for the first time in the German edition of Nazi-Soviet Relations, 
has certain points of interest.*t This is the draft of a dispatch prepared 
by Weizsicker for circulation to German missions abroad in explanation 
of the Nazi-Soviet pact; it is dated August 22nd, 1939: 


The normalization and improvement of relations between Germany and 
the Soviet Union has been prepared for months in a slow and steady 


5? Documents on German Foreign Policy, series D, vol. II, pp. 998-9. 

58 COULONDRE, op. cit., p. 165. 

5° Tbid., p. 171. 

60 E. H. Carr, ‘From Munich to Moscow, II’, Soviet Studies, October 1949. 

1 Die Beziehungen zwischen Deutschland und der Sowjetunion 1939-1941, ed. A. 
Seidl (Tiibingen, 1949), pp. 81-3. 
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development. The starting point was the renewed negotiation on trade 
and credit which culminated in an agreement on August 19th .. . Side by 
side with these negotiations there went political feelers which in recent 
weeks (in den letzten Wochen)|ed to an intensive exchange of views between 
Berlin and Moscow. This development has for months found support in 
the moderation of the German press; it was signalized in particular by the 
presence of the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires at the opening (on July 16th) of 
the Exhibition of German Art, the sending of an official German delegation 
to the agricultural exhibition at Moscow (which opened on August 1st), 
and by the official participation of representatives of the Soviet Embassy 
and trade delegation to this country at the ‘East’ Fair at Konigsberg 
(which opened on August 21st). 


It can fairly be argued from this that the documents hitherto pub- 
lished tend to narrow down unduly in time and to over-dramatize the 
process by which the two countries came together. The explanations 
and interpretations of the German and Soviet reasons for their action 
which follow are hardly relevant in the present context. But it is worth 
noting that the German foreign office advanced as one reason for its 
new policy, a belief that the Soviet regime had undergone a major 
change of outlook, abandoning world-revolution for the national Russian 
idea — precisely the argument that the Western Powers had advanced 
five years earlier for associating the Soviet Union with the policy of 
‘collective security’. Of that change, Litvinov had been regarded by 
many as the symbol. The Germans now treated his departure from the 
scene in the previous May as signifying the elimination of Jewish 
influence and hence of internationalism from the leading positions in 
the regime. In the war years it was once again to become an article of 
faith — this time it was the Western Powers’ turn to profess it — that 
the Soviet Union had abandoned its revolutionary birthright for the 
sake of the Russian national idea. It is at least arguable that this should 
give historians of the Soviet Union food for thought. 

Max BELOFF 
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REPORTS AND COMMENTARIES 
RECENT SOVIET HISTORIOGRAPHY 
As illustrated by the journal ‘Voprosy Istorii’, vols. 1948-50, III 


THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1848 AND THE NATIONALITIES PROBLEM 


ANNIVERSARIES are a great stimulant to Soviet specialist work, and 1948 
was the centenary both of the Communist Manifesto and of the European 
revolutions of 1848. Accordingly a good deal of material on these events 
was published, though the social movements preceding the crisis of 
1848 were not so fully described. There are several articles concerning 
the generally acknowledged conditions in which Marxism originated. 
In 8/1948 E. Chernak writes on ‘The Socio-political Concepts of the 
English Radicals in the Years after the Napoleonic Wars’, and in 3/1949 
V. Volgin on ‘Socialist and Communist Ideas in the French Secret 
Societies, 1835-47’. In the latter article, which is based upon a great 
variety of sources, the organizations investigated are linked up with 
Babeuvism and left-wing Jacobinism in general,? and with the 1848 
revolution and the modern labour movement. 

There are various articles dealing with the events of 1848-49: E. 
Zhelubovskaya (4/1948) has an article on the revolutionary movements 
in Belgium, and V. Kunina one on the Irish movement in the spring of 
1848 (10/1949). There are two articles by S. F. Kan, one (SIF 1/1948) 
on the workers’ movement in Berlin during the first weeks of the March 
revolution, and another (5/1948) on the meeting of the German Pre- 
parliament in 1848 and the insurrection in Baden.* U. Shuster writes 
in 3/1948 on the revolutionary movements in the Prussian province of 
Posen (Poznan), and I. Melnikova in 8/1948 on these movements in 


1 Judging from the extensive review in SIF 4/1948, S. B. Kan’s book on The Two 
Insurrections of the Silesian Workers, 1793-1844, appears to be a substantial study based on 
a thorough economic analysis. (A review by Professor Tarlé was published in Voprosy 
Istorii, 12/1948.) A long chapter is devoted to the impact of the weavers’ insurrection 
of 1844 on the growth of the progressive movements, including Marxism, in Germany. 

In this report, the abbreviation SIF stands for Seria Istorit i Filosofi of the Izvestia 
Akademii Nauk SSSR (History and Philosophy Series of the Communications of the 
Academy of Sciences); periodical references are, unless otherwise specified, to Voprosy 
Istorii (Problems of History). Kan’s book, like most of those mentioned in this report, 
was published by the History Institute of the USSR Academy of Sciences. P 

* The influence of St Simon and Fourier extended far more to the bourgeois 
opposition: Volgin notes (I.c., p. 77) that the one St. Simonist periodical which was 
intended for working class readers, and which even excluded contributions from 
intellectuals, actually pursued a right-wing republican policy. ek 

’ Apart from German sources, the report uses the archives of the Russian Ministry 
of Internal Affairs, whose German information service seems to have been fairly 
extensive. 
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the Transcarpathian Ukraine. R. Averbukh (10/1948) describes the 
October insurrection in Vienna, and N. Zastenker (5/1948) the French 
Montaigne of 1849. 

These contributions are of widely differing value and interest; we 
intend to concentrate our attention here on one group of problems which 
is important in that it shows the attitude of present Soviet writers to 
their classical Marxist background and their relations to their colleagues 
in the People’s Democracies. Both during and after the crisis of 1848 
Marx and Engels regarded the relations of both the bourgeois-demo- 
cratic countries and the radical democratic movements of the West with 
Tsarist Russia as the key problem of the situation; this problem seemed 
so important to them that they even advocated a revolutionary war 
against Russia as a means of developing the German revolution further. * 
As the Marxists regarded the German revolution and opposition to 
Russian-inspired Panslavism as the key problems, their attitude to- 
wards the Polish movements in Prussia, a German state potentially 
opposed to Russia, differed from that taken towards the Slav move- 
ments in Austria, which were suspected of Panslavism and which co- 
operated with a state whose very existence was regarded as an obstacle 
to the German revolution. Their main criticism was directed against 
the failure of the (liberal) Prussian government of the spring of 1848 to 
offer any serious opposition to Tsarist Russia, so that the Polish right 
wing, in compromising with Prussia, was indirectly compromising with 
Russia. Shuster elaborates this point by criticizing both wings of the 
Poznan Polish movement for their reluctance to apply offensive tactics 
against the Prussians. In the case of the right wing, this reluctance was 
due to landlord solidarity; in the case of the Mieroslavsky group (the 
Polish left wing which had become predominant during the preceding 
disputes of the Polish emigres), it was due to an exclusive interest in 
using Prussia as a military base for attacking Russia; the gentry- 
intelligentsia failed to understand the economic needs of the peasant 
insurgents. Shuster does not, however, elaborate the implications 
which such an analysis may have for a general criticism of the classical 
Marxist attempt to interpret domestic politics mainly from the point of 
view of the international framework. 


“Later Soviet criticism of the haphazard character of the contributions to the 
Journal (cf. the first part of this report, Soviet Studies, vol. I, No. 4, p. 294) may be 
justified when one considers that Melnikova’s contribution, which is written from the 
point of view of an oppressed nationality in a border-region, is the only one which 
deals with so important a part of the movements of 1848-49 as the Hungarian revolution. 
There was no article on the Italian revolution of 1848-9 (but in 5/1950 there is a review 
article by K. Misiano on the Italian publications on the subject; it gives little more than 
a political appreciation.) 

5 Cf. the article ‘National Revolutions’, in Neue Rheinische Zeitung, July 11th, 1848. 
+o i war = also desired by both wings of the Polish movement described in 

uster’s article, 
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Open argument developed among the Soviet historians on the inter. 
pretation of the movements of the Austrian Slavs, which have caused 
some of the most controversial statements of the founders of Marxism 
on national problems.* On the eve of the revolution of 1848 Marx and 
Engels expressed the hope that the revolutionary Germans of Austria 
would destroy the empire and restore freedom to the Slavs and Italians;’ 
immediately after the Prague insurrection they charged the German 
Liberals, who had failed to support it, with the responsibility for thus 
driving the Czechs into the arms of Tsarist Russia;* but when, after the 
defeat of June 1848 the bulk of the Czech movement began to support 
the Habsburg monarchy against the Austro-German, Italian and Hun- 
garian revolutionaries, Marx and Engels developed an extremely hostile 
attitude which, up to the ends of their lives, coloured all their statements 
about the historical prospects of the western Slavs.* 

In an extensive and well-documented article (5/1947) I. Udaltsoy 
dealt with the different trends and stages in the Czech revolutionary 
movement during 1848. He recognized that after the defeat of the 
June insurrection leadership passed from the radical-democratic to the 
national-liberal wing of the Czech bourgeoisie which compromised with 
the Habsburgs, but he also emphasized the survival of the radical- 
democratic trend during the whole period. By implication, this amounts 
to a rejection of Marx’s and Engels’s negative approach to the later 
phases of the Czech movement. On the other side, Academician I. P. 
Trainin, in his book The National Contradictions in the Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy and its Dissolution,* treated the various Slav movements 

® Cf. my Marx, his Time and Ours, London, Routledge, 1950, pp. 300ff. 


7 Coll. Works, Russian ed., vol. V, p. 256. 

8 Ibid., vol. VI, p. 185. The assertion made by Marx and Engels was obviously an 
argument ad hominem, based on the assumption that Tsarist Russia was the nucleus 
of European reaction (a view at that time taken for granted among European democrats); 
all their subsequent statements about the reactionary réle of the Austrian Slavs were 
obviously based upon their alleged pro-Tsarist attitude. When Lenin in 1915 defended 
Marx’s attitude against Chernov who had described it as ‘chauvinist’, he again spoke 
of ‘counter-revolutionary nations’, such as the Slavs had been in 1848 (Sel. Works, 
vol. V, p. 181, note 2). The present Soviet writers quote the distinctions made by 
Marx, Engels and Lenin, though they have discarded the assertion that the Slav 
attitude in 1848 was panslav in any pro-Tsarist sense. 

® Published by the Institute of Law of the Academy of Sciences, 1947. The book 
was critically reviewed by I. Miller and I. Udaltsov in 4/1948. Trainin’s point of view 
was supported by I. S. Kisseldorf in a paper on the Slav problem in Austria, read ata 
meeting of the Leningrad Institute of Pedagogy and reported in 5/1948; the editors of 
Voprosy Istorit, however, expressed their agreement with Udaltsov’s point of view. 

Even apart from the issue discussed in the text, Trainin’s book represents an 
attempt to combine the more positive approach to the early western Slav movements 
now predominant in the USSR with a defence of all the statements claiming classical 
Marxist authority. Trainin, for example, sharply attacks the Czech leaders Palacky 
and Rieger who in 1868 expressed sympathy for Tsarist Russia and disapproved of the 
Polish insurrection of 1863 which enjoyed the sympathies of the Russian left wing; but 
he finds excuses (pp. 237-8) for the Croat leader Starchevich who held that conditions 
in Tsarist Russia compared very favourably with those of contemporary Hungary. 
As regards the movements of the western inians, Trainin (pp. 144-5) quotes 
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during the whole of the 1848 period as definite national units, thus 
following the tradition of the classical nationalist writers. (To the latter 
the attitude of ‘their nation’ in 1848 was, of course, a given fact.) But 
Trainin also follows the tradition of Marx and Engels, who, too, had 
failed to apply in this case their principle of social differentiation be- 
tween the various trends existing within a certain nation; in one place 
(p. 86) he even repeats their assertion that (pro-Tsarist) Panslavism 
dominated the attitude of the minorities of Austria and Hungary.’ As 
opposed to Trainin, Udaltsov (5/1947, p. 32) defended the pro-Austrian 
position of the Czechs (before June 1848) as being a legitimate defence 
against German aggression as well as against Tsarist Russia, and also 
as being directed not towards the preservation of the existing Habsburg 
empire but towards its transformation into a democratic federation. 


10 His critics (l.c., p. 127) joined issue with him on this formulation which in fact, 
however, proved to be only a certain ambiguity in Trainin’s style. His positive exposi- 
tion (p. 62) does not essentially differ from the statement of Miller and Udaltsov 
(l.c., p. 127) that there was no important social movement which favoured the re-union 
of the Austrian Slavs with Russia, and that ‘only two points of view were of serious 
importance: the Polish one, emphasizing the need for restoring Poland, and the Czech 
one, emphasizing the need for preserving the Austrian Empire (Austro-Slavism)’. A 
few months later (see note 12) Udaltsov came to regard the ‘Polish’ standpoint as the 
general and proper left-wing platform; Trainin (l.c., p. 61) had done virtually the same. 


Chernyshevsky’s condemnation of the pro-Austrian orientation of the western 
Ukrainian bourgeoisie and his demand that the western Ukrainian problem should be 
regarded as a social as well as a national problem. But Lenin’s statement concerning 
the ‘Moscowphil’ wing of the western Ukrainians who aimed at assimilation with 
Tsarist Russia, and the attitude of the Russian Cadet party with which the Moscowphil 
western Ukrainians were connected (quoted by Trainin, p. 147), clearly —— that 
union with pre-1917 Russia would have meant the russification of western 
Ukrainians. 

Trainin was criticized for treating the various Slav peoples of Austro-Hungary as units 
instead of analysing the different social trends existing within these units, and for 
being subservient, in many details, to German propaganda. He is criticized both for 
details, such as the spelling of Austrian towns, and for more important errors such as 
not accepting the Polish statistics on the population of the western Polish territories 
acquired in 1919. On the whole, Trainin attempted to elaborate the comparison, 
made in Stalin’s election speech of February 9th, 1946, between the bankruptcy of the 
Austro-Hungarian, and the triumph of the Soviet multi-national states. But, by impli- 
cation, Trainin restricts the argument by stating (p. 109) that the Russian, in contrast 
to the Austrian state, had a definite majority nationality inhabiting a compact territory. 
A whole chapter is devoted to the attitude of Austrian Social Democracy to the nation- 
alities question, in opposition to which Stalin formulated the Bolshevik theory on this 
problem. But this deals exclusively with the theoretical and parliamentary attitude 
to the problem; not a word is devoted to the question as to how far the Party’s attitude 
to the nationalities question influenced its behaviour during the revolutionary crises. 
Stalin wrote his ‘Marxism and the National Question’ (1913) as a revolutionary 
Social Democrat, criticizing his Austrian comrades for taking an attitude which would 
prevent a successful revolution. He was not writing as the man who expected to become 
the leader of a revolutionary state, the success of which might be partly due to consti- 
tutional principles derived from his party’s attitude during the struggle for power. 
It is remarkable how completely this point of view has disappeared in Trainin’s 
analysis. Moreover, Miller and Udaltsov, who are none too lenient as critics, fail to 
notice this point, and emphasize mainly the insufficiency of Trainin’s treatment of 
pa “eres of the Russian Revolution of October 1917 on the Austro-Hungarian 
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He polemizes against two errors current in contemporary Soviet litera- 
ture. The first is that the Austrian Slav movement is often described 
as reactionary. (Udaltsov refers to the tradition of the German right 
wing Social Democrat W. Bloss, in order to expose this mistake, but 
it is clear that the Soviet text-books criticized by him took the statement 
from Marx and Engels.) The second error is one of defending the 
alleged tendency for political unification of the Slavs in 1848 with the 
mere rider that the search for such a union within the Habsburg empire 
was reactionary.*! Udaltsov emphasizes that a union within Tsarist 
Russia would have been reactionary, and that the delegates to the Prague 
Slav Congress were in no way interested in preserving the monarchist 
structure of Austria. 

No. 7/1948 published an article by S. Nikitin on “The Slav Peoples 
in the Revolution of 1848’, where a clear differentiation was made 
between the democratic-revolutionary and the liberal and conservative 
trends predominant in the early and late stages of the movements of 
1848. In the same issue, A. Klima’s book The Year 1848 in Bohemia" 
was favourably reviewed by Udaltsov because it explained in great 
detail the social antagonisms extending throughout the movement, and 
the continued existence of democratic tendencies even after the defeat 
of the Prague insurrection in June 1848. “These facts, and the material 
used in Klima’s book, thus support the statement that the Czech people 
took an active part in the democratic, revolutionary movement of 1848.’ 

Nikitin was the first who clearly stated in official Soviet literature that 
the opinion of Marx and Engels, however explicable in the conditions 
of the time, were in part ‘clearly refuted by all the subsequent historical 
developments of the Slavs’ (l.c., p. 42); the editors of Voprosy Istorii 
added a note inviting further contributions to the discussion of the 
issue hitherto ‘not made sufficiently clear in Marxist historiography’. 
In Nikitin’s article, and even more in the review by Miller and Udaltsov 
of Trainin’s book, the anti-Slav statements of Marx and Engels are 
partly defended by the assertion that they refer to the second, bourgeois- 
aristocratic, stage in the Slav movements of 1848; but this approach is 
weakened by the recognition that the two trends within the Slav move- 
ments co-existed during the whole period. In a very interesting article 
on the Prague Insurrection of 1848 (12/1948) Udaltsov established at 


11 This second point of view was represented in Prof. Ertmov’s Textbook on General 
History for the Higher Party School of the C.C. of the C.P.S.U., published in 1945, i.€- 
at the culmination of the nationalist atmosphere connected with the war. 

12 In Czech (Prague, 1948). Udaltsov’s main criticism is that Klima, while recog- 
nizing and criticizing the reactionary character of the Austro-Slav programme sup- 
ported by the Liberal majority of the Czech delegation to the Prague Slav Congress, 
describes the programme advocated by Liebert on behalf of the Polish group as a mere 
Polish platform instead of recognizing that it reflected the left wing tendencies in the 
Czechoslovak and Yugoslav delegations as well. 
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length that Czech bourgeois historians regarded that insurrection as a 
deplorable incident caused by the immaturity of the movement, while 
Czech Marxist historians regarded it as an essential link in the develop- 
ment of the revolution of 1848 in general and of the Czech emancipation 
movement in particular. This, according to Klima, provides the divid- 
ing line between Czech bourgeois and Marxist historians. Even com- 
paratively left wing Liberals such as Masaryk sided with the conservative 
tradition. The Prague insurrection is explained by the preceding 
workers’ and peasants’ movements, and not in connection with the 
All-Slav Congress as is usually done. Further, in contrast to the current 
presentation of the insurrection as a nationalist and isolated movement 
of the Prague population, the author stresses the fact that the revolu- 
tionary elements amongst the Sudeten Germans, as well as part of the 
Bohemian peasants took part in it. Udaltsov mostly uses the evidence 
of Czech historians and some additional work on the primary sources 
is obviously required in order to assess the comparative strength of the 
various elements existing in what was certainly a very complex situation. 
Miller and Udialtsov still assert that the ‘well-known statements by 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin that in 1848 there were historical and 
political reasons for making a distinction between reactionary and 
revolutionary-democratic nations, represent a general political estimate 
of the part played by those nations in that period, which was so impor- 
tant for an all-German and thereby also for an all-European revolution’. 
(lc., p. 128.) Such a statement is compatible with Udaltsov’s above 
quoted assessment of the Czech movements of 1848 only if it is given . 
either of two possible interpretations: (a) the distinction between pro- 
gressive and reactionary nations, which is apparently held in opposition 
to the thesis of progressive and reactionary trends existing in all nations, 
does not in itself justify the definition by Marx and Engels of the part 
played by the Slav peoples in 1848; (5) this definition was relevant before 
1917, i.e. when an all-European revolution with an all-German revolu- 
tion as its first and most important step, was still the predominant aim 
of revolutionary socialism. Interpretation (6) is difficult to defend in 
view of the record of the national and social struggles in the late Habs- 
burg monarchy. 

The Soviet authors are faced with less difficult problems when dealing 
with the relations between national movements recognized as revolu- 
tionary and the different trends within them, e.g. the relations of the 
Russian Decembrists with the Polish national movement (I. Bekker, 
3/1948), or with the differences within the pre-1846 Polish demo- 
cratic movement concerning the peasant question (I. Miller, 
9/1948). The various attempts to appease individual nationalities 
within the Habsburg monarchy by compromising with their more con- 
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servative elements are sharply criticized. As regards more recent times, 
Maniu’s party in Rumania is reproached for having, during the winter 
of 1944-45, encouraged the terrorist activities of the fascist legionaries 
against the national minorities in Transylvania. This is stated to have 
forced the Soviet government to remove the region from Rumanian admin- 
istration. It was not restored until after the revolution of March 1945." 


The discussion of the nationalities problem is obviously promoted by. 


the need to find a common language for the Marxists of all the People’s 
Democracies. Apart from this, very few contributions to the discussion 
of basic Marxist problems will be found in the volumes reviewed. 
Amongst a flood of publications encouraged by the centenary of the 
_ Communist Manifesto only a few are of interest to the historian.'* The 
publication, by the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute in 1948, of the corre- 
spondence of Marx and Engels with Russian political personalities, 
provoked criticism of the editors for not having stressed the fact that 
the classics deviated from Marxist orthodoxy as established by Lenin.’ 
It is obvious that nobody has faced the possibility that Marx’s temporary 
doubts about the succession of definite stages of social development 
typical for all civilizations'* may have been something more than an 
expression of opportunism in his dealings with the Russian factions. 


THE TRADITIONS OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT 


Voprosy Istorii supplies the student with a very moderate amount of 
material on Russian agrarian problems of the post-Petrine period. We 


13'V, Karra, in vol. 2/1949, p. 89. 

14 In vol. 2/1948 E. Kandel published a study on the pre-history of the Communist 
Manifesto dealing mainly with the relations of Marx and Engels to the German workers’ 
associations from which the Manifesto arose. In No. 10, he has another paper on the 
various stages in the formation of the document itself. The author considers (I.c., p. 83) 
that The German Ideology was used more than any other of the earlier Marxist publica- 
tions in composing the Manifesto. He finds that the essentials of Marxist theory not 
only concerning the Proletarian Dictatorship, but also the réle of the Party are present 
in the Manifesto, even if only by implication (ibid., p. 86). 

18 Cf. the review by A. Khankovsky (8/1948). The main criticisms (pp. 109-11) are 
directed against the editors for failing to publish the appropriate references to Lenin 
and Stalin with Marx’s famous letters to Vera Zasulich and to the editors of Otechest- 
vennye Zapiski, in which he speaks of the western basis of the analysis of Capital, which 
should not be generalized into ‘a general historico-philosophical theory the supreme 
virtue of which consists in its being supra-historical’, and its implied failure to predict 
the future of the Russian village community (mir), and with Engels’s optimistic state- 
ments about the prospect of the Russian terrorists. In view of the great care taken by 
Marx in drafting the theoretical formulations in the letter to Vera Zasulich, the current 
method of explaining ‘unorthodox’ statements made by Marx by his practical interest 
in encouraging the most active group amongst the Russian revolutionaries, can hardly 
be defended. It is most unlikely that the editors were not fully aware of the divergence 
between the view of the classics as shown in their letter, and the current teaching of 
Marxism. If they avoided comments, they of course had no alternative but to pass over 
other statements too. It is very likely that they did this in order to encourage discus- 
sions of the ‘stages theory’, i.e. the succession slavery-feudalism-capitalism as general 
stages of social development. 

16 On this point see the second part of this report in this Journal, vol. II, No. 1, 
pp. 11-12, and also my Marx, etc., pp. 206ff. 
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learn of an apparently first class work by K. N. Shchepetov on the 
position of the peasants on the Sheremetev estates during the period 
from 1798 to 1885.*’ The journal also mentions a heavily criticized 
book on the agrarian reform in a border region;"* there are a few articles 
on the pre-reform peasant movements in regions where serfdom had 
already become obsolete before the reform of 1861,"* and in 6/1950 an 
obviously important collection of materials on the Peasant Movements 
in 1861 after the Emancipation Decree’®* is reviewed. This is still a 
very moderate amount of information on the socio-economic background 
of the modern Russian emancipation movement. 

More information about its ideological expression is given in connec- 
tion with the critique of N. L. Rubinstein’s historiographical concepts.*° 
In 7/1948 we find an article by V. Illeritsky on “The Historical Concepts 
of Belinksy’,?* and in 2/1949 one by N. Sladkevich on “The Historical 
Concepts of Chernyshevsky and Dobrolyubov’. In both articles em- 
phasis is laid on the patriotic concepts of these classics of Russian 
criticism, and on the comparative independence from Western influ- 
ences with which they elaborated their historical concepts, based upon 
the conditions of Russian social struggles. In his article, Illiritsky 
recognizes the influence on Belinsky of Western thinkers such as St. 
Simon, Fourier, the historians of the Restoration period and also Hegel; 
the author considers that Belinksy’s main merit lies in the fact that he 
turned Hegel’s historism, which was orientated towards the past, to- 
wards the future (7/1948, p. 9). This point is also made by Sladkevich 
(2/1949, p. 51), with the difference that he describes heroes who lived 
at a time when a definite opposition to the trends of the post-1848 
Western historiography had already been established (p. 29). 


1” Published by the Ostankino Museum in 1948, reviewed in 5/1948 by K. Sivkov. 

18 The Peasant-Reform in Kabardia, NALCHIK, 1947, reviewed in 2/1948. 

1° The Communication by A. BARABoI on The Struggle of the West Siberian Peasants 
for Freedom (1/1948), and N. UpasHcuik’s article (ibid., No. 12) on The Serf Village 
of Lithuania and Western Belorussia on the Eve of the Reform of 1861. In this connection 
I should like to draw attention to I. MILLER’s article (9/1948) on The Peasant Question 
in the Programme of the [emigré] Polish Democratic Society in the Thirties and Forties 
of the 19th Century. 

4 Parts I and II, which comprise official reports from members of the Tsar’s 
military staff and from local prosecutors. Institute of History of the Academy of 
Sciences, 1949. 

In 5/1950 there is a discussion article by P. Ivanov, ‘On the Question of “Enlightened 
Absolutism” in Russia in the Sixties of the eighteenth Century’, i.e. during the first 
part of the reign of Catherine II, which quotes a large amount of interesting source 
materials. The implications to be drawn from these facts scarcely differ from the 
interpretation current amongst the Soviet historians quoted at the beginning of the 
article: i.e. that what reforms there were, were introduced in order to strengthen the 
system of serfdom by adapting it to the new conditions, especially to the need to make 
some concessions to the peasants. 

re Cf. the first part of this report, vol. I of this Journal, p. 309. 

‘There was also a paper on Belinsky as a philosopher, read by Illeritsky at the 
Belinsky centenary, reported in SIF, 4/1948. 
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The main line of the development of leading historical thought in the 
middle of the nineteenth century in Russia proceeds not through academic 
historical science but through the revolutionary-democractic trend 
(Pp. 51). 

Both articles attempt to dissociate their heroes not only from reac- 
tionary Slavophilism, but also from the bourgeois wing of the ‘Western- 
izers’ (7/1948, p. 9). This is fairly easy where Chernyshevsky and 
Dobrolyubov are concerned: Sladkevich even criticizes them, at least 
in their later period, for turning their hatred of serfdom into a purely 
negative approach to Peter I (l.c., p. 43), while Illeritsky (l.c., p. 20) 
criticizes Belinsky for an uncritical appraisal of Peter, caused by 

_ Belinsky’s struggle against the Slavophils. The two reviewers are cer- 
tainly right in emphasizing that the pre-Marxist revolutionaries were 
bound to be somewhat one-sided in their assessment of Peter I and of 
other important phenomena in the history of feudal Russia, precisely 
because they formed their historical views in connection with their 
political tasks. (Their biographers do, of course, regard this as a virtue.) 
Chernyshevsky and Dobrolyubov as well as Belinsky recognized the 
political importance of the ‘Normanist’ concept according to which the 
origins of the Russian state justified the autocracy of the nineteenth 
century (7/1948, p. 15 and 2/1949, p. 35); but while Belinsky had the 
progressive Russian’s low estimate, not only of the earliest periods of 
Russian history but even of the peasant insurrections of the seventeenth 
century (l.c., p. 18), Chernyshevsky in either regard stands much 
nearer to modern Soviet views in his attitude to these two periods in 
Russian history. Sladkevich criticizes him, however, for having 
generalized his negative attitude to Tsarist autocracy into a critical 
attitude to all the past stages in the history of the Russian state, though 
Chernyshevsky himself never became an anarchist (pp. 39, 40). 

In his revolutionary attitude Chernyshevsky went to the length of 
recognizing the fact that there are certain situations in which a people 
may be interested in the external defeat of its rulers (pp. 49-50). 
Sladkevich recalls Lenin’s statement (in his Karl Marx) that the most 
advanced of the pre-Marxist historiographers differed from Marxism 
in that they lacked understanding of the importance of the material 
factors in determining the people’s actions, and of the part played by 
the masses in the historical process: Sladkevich (l.c., p. 51) goes to the 
length of asserting that Chernyshevsky was overcoming at least the 
second of the shortcomings mentioned by Lenin. N. Makeyev’s well- 
documented communication (4/1949) shows even more impressively 
how near Chernyshevsky was to Bolshevik concepts of realistic politics. 
The communication deals with Chernyshevsky’s activities as the chief 
editor of an army periodical, a post which he left only when he was 
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prevented from continuing his attack upon corporal punishment, 
corruption in the army, etc. 

In an article by N. Sladkevich (6/1948) on Chernyshevsky’s polemics 
against the Slavophil publicists, Chernyshevsky’s views concerning the 
various influences shaping Russian history appear to be very near to 
those of Soviet historiographers; while recognizing the reactionary 
character of Slavophilism, he used it as a means to disintegrate the front 
of Russian reaction (I.c., p. 72). He recognized the need for assimilating 
elements of Western civilization, but stated no less clearly that Western 
Europe was no paradise; in some of the Slavophil criticisms of the 
West he recognized something which put them ‘above many of the 
most serious Westerners’ (l.c., p. 73). Together with the Slavophils, 
he opposed those who wanted to destroy the village community (mir); 
but while the Slavophils wanted to retain the mir for reasons of con- 
servative nationalism, Chernyshevsky defended it because he regarded 
it as a bridge to a socialist future (p. 74). Opposing the Slavophil 
advocacy of russification,** and supporting the Polish liberation move- 
ment, Chernyshevsky believed in the democratic forces within the 
Slavonic peoples: for the time being, they should strive for emancipa- 
tion without expecting the support from Russia promised by the 
Slavophils, since Russia was fully occupied with its own affairs: Cherny- 
shevsky felt that the triumph of Russian democracy would eventually 
change the outlook of Europe, including the Slav countries (p. 77). 

Attempts were made to draw a parallel between the concepts of the 
Russian enlightened thinkers and those of modern Bolshevism, but 
such attempts were rejected.** The article mentions Lenin’s statements 
concerning the limitations of Chernyshevsky and of other Rusians 
enlightened thinkers, and especially their failure to appreciate the 
leading réle of the working class in social transformation. _ 

As has been pointed out in the critiques of Voprosy Istorii and of the 
‘historical front’ in general, reported in the first part of this report, very 

"In this connection (I.c., p. 77) Sladkevich gives evidence from manuscripts of 
Chernyshevsky’s, suppressed by the censorship and published in 1932, that Cherny- 
shevsky realized that the so-called national conflicts in Galicia were really class-con- 
flicts between landlords and peasants, and took his side accordingly. See note 9 above. 

* Cf. the sharp critique in 4/1949 by D. Novakov of B. M. Sretn’s Sketches on the 
Development of Russian Social and Economic Thought in the 19th and 20th Century, 
Leningrad University, 1948. Stein is mainly criticized for errors of a ‘cosmopolitan’ 
character which he made by repeating Plekhanov’s assertion that the development 
of Russian thought is an alternation of foreign influences and not an expression of 
Russian domestic conditions. Stein’s positive approach to Plekhanov is altogether 
rejected. Stein wrote (l.c., p. 307, quoted by Novakov, l.c., p. 107): ‘Plekhanov 
represented the antithesis to the writers of the ’seventies and ’eighties, i.e. the Narod- 
niks, but he also prepared the synthesis, which was achieved by Lenin and Stalin.’ 
Novakov sharply rejects this concept which regards Leninism as a synthesis between 
the Narodnik revolutionaries and Plekhanov’s Menshevik attitude to the Labour move- 


ment since this represents the theory of the ‘single current’ (i.e. of the continuity of 
Marxism with preceding intellectual trends) (I.c., p. 106). 
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little attention was given to the immediate pre-history and history of 
the October Revolution. A paper by M. Egorov (5/1948) on the peasant 
movements in the Central Black Earth Region in 1907-14, and a few 
communications on the immediate pre-history of the October Revolu- 
tion in different regions* is all that we find on pre-October develop- 
ments in Russia in issues of Voprosy Istorit before the changes in the 
Editorial Board, and since then only a single paper, V. Petrov, ‘Revolu- 
tionary Propaganda in the Tsarist Army on the Eve of the 1905 Revolu- 
tion’ (6/1949),?° has been added. 

The international conditions of the October revolution are treated 
only in an article by A. Guliag on ‘The First Period of the American 
Intervention in the U.S.S.R. (1917-18)’, published in 3/1950. The main 
source of the article is the Lansing papers, published in ‘Papers Relating 
to the Foreign Relations of the United States’, vols. II and III; the 
suggestion for the acquisition of bases in Archangel and Vladivostok 
made by the British and American Ambassadors as early as spring 
1917 (l.c., vol. III, p. 187) are used as evidence to support Stalin’s 
statement, made at that time at the VIth Party Congress, that the con- 
quest of power by the Bolsheviks was necessary, not only in the interest 


of social progress, but also for Russia’s national independence. The | 


offer of the Western allies to support Soviet Russia if she were to 
violate the Brest Litovsk treaty, is regarded as merely dictated by the 
desire to bring about the fall of the Soviet government. Trotsky’s 
negotiations in this connection are treated as intentional treachery (the 
part taken by Lenin in these negotiations is not mentioned). 

The number of contributions on the first Soviet period is larger and 
is steadily increasing with each number: B. Verkhoven on “The Law of 
Workers’ Control’ (10/1948), P. Lutsky — ‘The Law of Land National- 
ization’ (ibid.), A. Gurevich —‘The Land and Water Reform in the 
Uzbek Soviet Republic, 1925-29’ (11/1948), P. Mishunin — ‘The 
History of the first Decree on the Courts’ (4/1949), P. Sharova — “The 
Transition to full Collectivization of Agriculture’ (5/1949), N. 
Mansvetov —‘The Formation of the People’s Commissariat for 
Nationalities’ (8/1949), B. Morozov — ‘The Struggle of the Bolshevik 


*4P. PERSHIN, The Peasants’ Land Committees in the preparatory Period of the 
October Revolution (7/1948); A. SHELYUBSKy, The Navy’s Revolutionary Committee 
in 1917, and L. GAPONENKO — Frunze’s revolutionary Activities on the Western Front 
in 1917 (2/1948). 

2° SIF, 3/1949. A. V. Ryakovsky gives a report on the main contents of his thesis 
on The Influence of the 1905-7 Revolution on the Political Life of the Peoples of Turkestan. 

A number of books have been devoted to the events of 1905-7 in the non-Russian 
parts of the Tsarist empire: in 7/1949 we find reviews of a collection of articles, The 
1905-7 Revolution in the National Regions of Russia, edited by A. M. Pankratova and 
A. L. Siderov, and published in 1949 by the History Institute of the Academy of 
Sciences; there is a book on The 1905-7 Revolution in the Ukraine, published (in the 
Ukrainian language) in 1949 by the Archive Administration of the MVD (Ministry of 
Internal Affairs) of the Ukrainian SSR. 
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Party for the Strengthening of the State Machine’ (11/1949), S. 
Nepesov — “The Origin and Development of the Turkmenian Soviet 
Republic’ (2/1950). In SIF 3/1949 Lutsky published a paper on the 
re-distribution of land in spring 1918. All these contributions em- 
phasize those trends of the very earliest days of the Soviet republic 
which are predominant at the moment; from this point of view, 
Mishunin’s, Verkhoven’s and Lutsky’s articles provide some interesting 
documentation.** In 2/1948 S. Klyuvatovsky writes on “The Building 
of the Red Army in 1918’; the delicate question of Trotsky’s part in 
the developments is avoided by complete silence on that point and by 
emphasizing the first preparatory steps as well as the later problems of 
Army Administration, in both of which N.I. Podvoisky played an impor- 
tant part. (In this way at least one contemporary authority apart from 
Lenin can be quoted.) The importance of the military specialists in 
early army organization is emphasized to a degree uncommon in 
the literature dealing with the Trotsky-Stalin feud on military opera- 
tions. An extreme example of this type of Soviet writing is S. Ozno- 
bishin’s article on ‘The History of the first Cavalry Army’ (12/1949, 
the issue devoted to Stalin’s 7oth birthday); the factional interpreta- 
tion of all operational problems of the civil war according to which 
all army leaders who disagreed with Stalin and Budenny are regarded 
as traitors, is driven to such lengths that the bewildered reader is left 
wondering how, if this were true, the triumph of the Red Army in the 
Civil War could be explained. The interesting details provided by both 
articles make it clear that we can expect nothing more than an illustra- 
tion of small sectors of a complex and important development from this 
type of publication. 

The only important contribution to Voprosy Istorii on the course of 
the Bolshevik revolution in various regions, is one by Andreyev (9/1949) 
on “The Struggle for Soviet Power in Lithuania, 1918-19’; only the 
ascending phase of the movement is dealt with extensively and only a 
few sentences are devoted to the subsequent defeat. According to the 


6 Sharova supplies particularly interesting material on the formation of the first 
MTS, the resistance and transition to the full expropriation of the kulaks, and the 
problem of the size of the first kolkhozy. But the author is silent on the pre-history of 
Stalin’s article Dizzy with Success. Morozov describes the resistance against centraliza- 
tion almost only in terms of the treachery of the factions which were later defeated. 
The article by Gurevich was criticized in Kultura i Zhizn (April 21st, 1949), as being 
purely descriptive and factual — an appreciation which appears to me to be charitable. 

In the Communications part of the Journal there are some contributions on very 
recent stages of Soviet reconstruction: A. SALEssKy, “The Letters of the Kolkhoz- 
Peasants to Comrade Stalin as a historical Source’ (5/1949), and B. Markus, “The 
Development of the Socialist Industry in Moscow in 1935-37’ (7/1949). They are based 
exclusively on the press, though they include local publications, and will provide little 
additional information to the student who is familiar with the Soviet press. Salessky’s 
se pena the more interesting one for the student who is following Soviet ideo- 

trends. 
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reviews published, a considerable amount of documentary publications 
on the October Revolution and the Civil War are written, not only in 
the large centres, but also in the capitals of the smaller Soviet republics; 
few of them are accessible in this country. 


IMPERIALISM AND THE MOVEMENTS WHICH OPPOSE IT 


The study of what in Leninist terminology is described as the period 
of imperialism is the subject of a large number of Soviet publications, 
many of them in book form. Two of these books are important for very 
different reasons. The first, The Foreign Policy and Diplomacy of Ger- 
man Imperialism at the End of the 19th Century, by A. S. Yerusalimsky,?’ 
received a very favourable review (4/1949) and eventually a Stalin prize, 
and it would certainly be regarded as a very important work in other 
countries too. The second, a collection of articles: Trudy po Novei i 
Noveishei Istorii (Papers on Modern and Contemporary History) (only 
vol. I was published, 1948) became the subject of one of the main attacks 
on the ‘historical front’: this does not mean that it would have fared 
better if it had been reviewed by someone who was less interested in 
topical Soviet politics. This book was published earlier and included 
a chapter of Yerusalimsky’s book, which was practically the only con- 
tribution given a favourable review; but the more important con- 
troversies connected with it dealt with periods later than those discussed 
by Yerusalimsky. 

The choice of Yerusalimsky’s subject of investigation is governed 
by two considerations. One, the more general, is expressed in his con- 
clusion (p. 688): 


In the history of peoples and states there are moments the whole import- 
ance of which is disclosed only when their results are fully defined. This 
holds especially true for those historical stages which contain new traits 
and tendencies not yet in their final form, which prove to be turning points 
and testify to the birth of a new socio-economic formation, or its entry into 
a new stage of development. 


The other, more special interest of the Soviet public in Yerusalimsky’s 
study is stated in his introduction (pp. 3-4): 


In the twentieth century, during the lifetime of one generation, German 
imperialism has unleashed two wars, both of them for the redistribution of 
the world, wars on a global scale. In both wars German imperialism set 
itself the task of establishing its rule over the world and it is possible that, 
encouraged by the support of the western imperialist powers, it may func- 
tion as the attacking force for kindling a third war. The lessons of history 
for the German people have not been in vain and they may even be better 


27 Academy of Sciences, 1948, 767 pp. The book originated as a D.Sc. thesis. 
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appreciated in the future. However, it is necessary to face the truth: side 
by side with the growth of democratic forces and traditions within the 
German people, in Western Germany, with the support of the Anglo- 
American imperialists, those reactionary forces — monopoly capital and 
Junkers — which are the historical bearers of the conquering and aggressive 
tendencies of German imperialism, are being strengthened. 

These reactionary forces... were finally formed at the end of the 
nineteenth century when German junker-bourgeois imperialism started to 
develop quickly its ‘world policy’ striving to take the most active part in 
the struggle for the final division of the world, and at the same time, 
preparing for the struggle for its re-distribution. 


It is not my task to give a detailed review of this book, but to ascertain 
its place in the development of Soviet political and historical thought, 
which in this case represents a continuation of earlier argument. During 
the late nineteenth century the political orientation of the new German 
Empire towards Britain and Russia was one of the main concerns of 
German domestic politics. To some extent, this problem was tinged by 
considerations surviving from the 1848 period, if not from the days of 
the Holy Alliance: the right wing, headed by Bismarck, wanted to pre- 
vent a breach between the Central and East European Empires, each 
controlled — though to very different extents — by the landed nobility; 


_ the liberal bourgeoisie, however, hoped that its domestic position might 


be strengthened by a German alliance with Britain, the leading bourgeois 
and constitutional country. For Engels, perhaps even more than for 
some of the other German leaders, the traditions of 1848 within Social 
Democracy** were so strong that German official policies were 
criticized mainly for their alleged subservience to Tsarist Russia. A 
possible war against the latter and against her ally, France, was inter- 
preted as progressive by the radical democrats of 1848. Not unnaturally, 
an article by Engels (1891) in which this idea was elaborated, was 
claimed as authority by the right-wing Social Democrats for the support 
of the German war effort of 1914-18. Lenin, who was obviously reluc- 
tant to leave the ‘social patriots’ in possession of classical Marxist 
authority, tried to explain away the article by Engels by asserting that 
what had been correct in the pre-imperialist stage of capitalism had be- 


°8 The statement made by Bebel at the Party Congress of 1898, quoted by Yerusalim- 
sky, pp. 501-3, is dominated by opposition to the German bourgeoisie which, for the 
sake of profit, drove the country into expansionist and militarist adventures. But 
Wilhelm Liebknecht (ibid., pp. 504-5) who stood much nearer to the tradition of 
1848, not only criticized German policy for its subservience to the Junkers, and to 
Tsarist Russia, but, prompted by a hostile attitude to Russia, actually went so far as 
to suggest to the German bourgeoisie that Germany should expand towards the Balkans 
and the Near East. The statement in Vorwaerts (quoted p. 479) that the German in- 
vasion of Kiouchou brought capitalist progress to China, was not typical of the German 
Social Democrat press as a whole, but it is interesting as a link in the pre-1914 develop- 
ment of Social Democracy. 
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come obsolete through the imperialist development of capitalism in the 
- twentieth century. But in a letter written on July 19th, 1934, to the 
members of the Politburo (published in Bolshevik, 1941, no. 24),* 
Stalin bluntly stated that Engels had been mistaken: at the end of the 
nineteenth century the antagonism between British and German 
imperialism (and not the old Russo-Western antagonism) was pre- 
dominant and contained the seeds of the coming war; like the German 
Liberals, the Social Democrats stressed their anti-Russian more than 
their anti-British attitude, and Engels had promoted this approach 
which led to the support of the German war effort by the Social 
Democrats. 

German non-Marxist historiographers, even more than their Marxist 
colleagues, continued their disputes concerning the events of 1914-18 
and the catastrophe of 1918 which called for self-criticism. Just as 
Bismarck’s group had successfully opposed Joseph Chamberlain’s 
attempts to obtain an Anglo-German rapprochement in the last years 
of the nineteenth century, so a numerous school of German historians 
reproached Bismarck’s successors for having involved their country in 
a hopeless war on two fronts in support of the bankrupt Habsburg 
monarchy. On the other hand, the supporters of a ‘Western orienta- 
tion’ of the policies of the Weimar republic considered that the greatest 
error of German imperialist policies was that they rejected the British 
overtures of 1898, due to the clumsiness of the leading politicians if 
not to Junker prejudice. Eventually, Hitler’s demagogic promise of an 
Anglo-German alliance against Russia turned what had once been a 
liberal slogan into the platform of the extreme right. 

Yerusalimsky has tried to describe the decisive turn in German 
foreign policy in terms independent of either school of German historio- 
graphy, and also of Soviet writings on that period in so far as they were 
coloured by the earlier Marxist tradition.*° In the historical drama as 
described by Yerusalimsky there is no special villain such as there was 
in most Marxist writings of the period immediately following the first 
world war when every Russian author, including Pokrovsky, stressed 


2® The dates are significant; the letter was written shortly after Hitler’s successful 
purge of June 30th, 1934, which made it obvious that his rule was not a mere transition 
to German Communism; the document, which was destructive of the pro-German 
elements in Marxist tradition, was published on the eve of the German invasion of 
Russia. I would not hesitate to regard the fact that the letter was published just then 
as additional evidence that the attack had been expected and the political line of 
defence well prepared. 

8° The only explicitly critical reference is in a note on p. 6, which regards M. N. 
Pokrovsky together with S. G. Fay, W. L. Langer and G. P. Gooch, as non-German 
authors who fell victim to the German attempts to deny predominant German responsi- 
bility for the first world war. Istoria Diplomatii (reviewed in vol. I, No. 2 of this Journal), 
which was written during the Soviet-British alliance, and described Germany as the 
main culprit, is still regarded in all Soviet historical publications as a most authoritative 


treatment. 
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the part played by the imperialists of his own country, or as there was 
in the publications which appeared during the second world war, when 
German imperialism was regarded as the arch-criminal. In Yerusalim- 
sky’s presentation, the responsibility for the catastrophe rests with the 
insurmountable contradictions of imperialism and especially with the 
rivalry of the two main competitors, Germany and Britain. Only these 
countries, Japan, and later the United States, are defined as imperialist. 
There is a definite tendency to describe the ‘minor’ imperialist powers — 
France, Russia, Austro-Hungary and Italy — as more or less helpless 
figures in the hands of the unscrupulous principals. While the author 
repeatedly asserts that British imperialism was at least partly responsible 
for the first world war, and insists that it started the use of various 
devices of colonial rule later used by Germany too, he does not try to 
hide the reactionary characteristics of German imperialism, partly 
caused by the alliance of a semi-feudal Junker caste with heavy industry 
and expressed in a chain of most provocative actions.*! This part of 
the book is impressive especially as, in contrast to most of the contem- 
porary German publications, no attempt is made to put any special 
responsibility on the personal character of William II. The account 
of the activities of the Pan-German Union (pp. 358-60) shows that the 
germs of Nazism were already well developed when German imperialism 
was only just emerging. The attempts of German historians to describe 
all Great Powers as equally responsible for the first world war are re- 
garded by Yerusalimsky as mere propaganda device. 

In spite of the opinion held by German imperialist politicians that 
antagonism between Britain and Russia was of fundamental importance, 
German imperialism became involved in a war against Britain as well 
as against Russia. This happened after Germany had refused to allow 
Britain to commit her to an anti-Russian policy. But since she was 
bound to antagonize Britain because she wished to redistribute the 
investment markets of the world, Germany became involved in an anti- 
Russian policy of her own, aggravated by her economic and political 
expansion into Turkey. Yerusalimsky attacks those German historians 
who sought only for blunders of Germany’s political leaders; he 
describes the progress of German imperialism, for the five years studied 
by him, as a chain of triumphs, amongst which he includes some of the 
most obvious blunders made, e.g. the concentration of colonial expan- 
sion on the acquisition of naval bases which were obviously indefensible 
in the case of a war with Britain. Yerusalimsky considers that Germany’s 
failure to agree upon any definite policy towards Tsarist Russia derived 
from the internal contradictions within German imperialism and even 


Cf. e.g., pp. 457, 461-4, 472-3, 484. 
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in the Conservative agrarian bloc: politically, the latter desired collabora- 
tion between the conservative monarchies; but economically it could 
not support such collaboration since it was opposed to food-imports 
from Russia (pp. 81-3). Yerusalimsky does not convince the reader of 
the existence of any co-ordinated strategy of German imperialist 
expansion, but he enumerates all the hysterical outbreaks of the Pan- 
German Uiterati (pp. 676ff). Even the most fantastic aspects of Hitlerism 
thus appear as the necessary consummation of German imperialism; 
and the Hitlerite methods of enforcing discipline within the ruling class 
and subordinating the working class appear as the only way out of the 
chaos of pre-Hitlerite German imperialism. 

The interrelation between internal socio-economic developments 
and foreign policy is elaborated with consistency. Yerusalimsky 
discusses many aspects of widely varying importance concerning this 

interrelation, including major trends of international competition and 
_ reflections of important strike waves upon the continuous manceuvres 
of the imperial government in its relations with the various sections of 
the ruling classes.** He also reports the ludicrous assertion by Bis- 
marck’s followers that the appearance of Tom Mann as a fraternal 
delegate to the meetings of Hamburg ship-building workers on strike 
was proof of the sinister interference of British commercial interests 
in German domestic policy (pp. 275ff). My particular interest in a 
Soviet study of this period is whether the author, who so ably repre- 
sents the trend now predominating in Soviet historiography, thinks that 
a different development of the German labour movement (with implica- 
tions as to the background of Socialism in One Country) would have 
been possible if certain avoidable tactical and organizational mistakes 
had not been made. It appears, however, that the author regarded the 
course actually taken by German history as inevitable.** He praises Bebel 
for opposing imperialist policies at every opportunity and as consistently 
as could be expected from a pre-Lenin Marxist, but Liebknecht, not 
to mention the Revisionists, is more than once** shown to be a mere 


advocate of the anti-Russian and pro-British orientation of German | 


capitalism — an orientation not fundamentally different from the Liberal 
point of view. According to Yerusalimsky, the workers who went on 
strike (and during the whole period this was done only for economic 
aims), provide the only serious opposition. If this is the whole picture, 


82 These reflections might have been less hysterical if the Junker group ‘leading’ 
Germany would have been as appreciative of the reformist trends growing within 
German labour movement as was the no less aristocratic Russian Ambassador Osten- 
Saken (p. 676). In general, the appreciation of German internal policy in the reports 
of Russian diplomats preserved in the Russian Archives used by Yerusalimsky greatly 
contributes to the originality and interest of his book. 

83 pp. 504 and 596-7. See also note 28 above. 
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we remain faced with the question how so serious a politician as Lenin 
could have felt disappointed by the behaviour of the German Social 
Democrats in 1914, and by post-1918 events. 

These problems were touched upon in the discussion on the Papers 
on Modern and Contemporary History.** The main attention of the critics 
is fastened on some articles dealing with the opposition movement 
in Germany and with modern Western imperialism. I shall discuss 
these contributions in connection with articles and reviews in the 
historical periodicals concerning similar problems. 

Almost all the criticism levelled against the Papers can be put under 
the heading of ‘objectivism’, i.e. an uncritical acceptance of bourgeois 
sources. The criticized authors are Soviet historians; obviously they 
had no intention of defending the actions described by them: but, 
under the influence of the rapprochement to bourgeois liberal and pro- 
gressive thought during the second world war, they also used non- 
Communist sources of the countries whose history they were describing. 
N. A. Erofeyev wrote on the American-British relations during 1914-17 
and reproduced the criticisms expressed by Wilson and by his followers 
of the interventionists; it therefore appears to the critics that Erofeyev 
embellishes what was in fact a clever policy of delaying American inter- 
vention until it could achieve the greatest results for American im- 
perialism, and describes it as an honest attempt to keep America out of 
the war. L. I. Zubok deals with the American occupation of Haiti and 
makes full use of the American critics who describe this attempt at 
annexation. In doing this, he denies the imperialist character of indirect 
tule, i.e. of the regime established after the withdrawal of the American 
occupation troops. In short the authors are reproached for blindly 
following their sources, and for thus producing a Liberal Western, 
instead of a Communist criticism of imperialism. 

At first sight this reproach will appear irrelevant to the Western 
scholar as a historian. The definition of imperialism is a sociological 


54 Reviewed by S. Pavlov in Kultura i Zhizn, September 21st, 1948; N. Zastenker in 

Voprosy Istorii, 10/1948; and G. G. Tolmachev in SIF, 1948/5. 
_ Apart from those of the Papers which formed the main subject of discussion there 
is an interesting article by A. I. MoLok on ‘Europe and the Paris Commune of 1871’. 
Bakunin is criticized for having failed to support the Commune because the latter 
‘having destroyed the old machinery of power, replaced it by another truly democratic 
machinery, a state of a new type’ (p. 10). (The departure from the interpretation of 
the Commune by Engels, in his letter to Bebel, March 18-25th, 1875, and by Lenin, 
in State and Revolution, is obvious.) Tsarism is accused of having betrayed Russian 
national interests by encouraging the German intervention against the Commune 
(p. 8). On the other hand, in view of the extreme cleavage caused in the West by the 
intervention, it is interesting to note that the publications of the Russian liberal bour- 
geoisie were not unfriendly to the Commune (pp. 11 and 21). 

In Voprosy Istorii, 6/1949, there is a contribution by M. MasHKIN on “The History 
of the Commune Movement in Algiers’, the main reason for its failure being found 
in the absence of understanding of the national movements of the Kabyles by the 
French lower-middle-class revolutionaries. 
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and economic problem; if the Western sources employed by a Soviet 
historian use a definition different from that accepted in his country, 
he should nevertheless use the source, making the difference quite clear, 
Zubok (l.c., p. 184) stated: 


The American intervention in Haiti did in fact come to an end. Onlya 
financial representative remained who acted on behalf of the (American) 
creditors of Haiti rather than on behalf of the U.S. government. 


Even if this description of the facts is complete, their sociological 
interpretation depends on the way in which the function of the financial 
representative, the actual relations between Wall Street and the Ameri- 
can government, etc., are interpreted; and Zubok and the American 
‘writers whose sources he used were probably motivated in their research 

by their respective sociological attitudes to the subject. As historians, 
however, they must discuss the facts; any omission in research caused 
by one-sidedness of the theoretical approach is simply a shortcoming 
from the point of view of ordinary scholarship. 

Similarly, the actions of American, Soviet and other politicians must 
be judged within their historical framework, i.e. from the standpoint of 
the country and social group which they represent. Soviet historians 
who regard Wilson as a representative of American imperialism should 
judge him according to whether or not he strengthened the U.S.A. by 
delaying intervention to the appropriate moment,** not according to 
whether his pacifist phraseology was sincere. Notovich, using the 
writings of the Western scholars opposed to Munich, describes Chamber- 
lain as merely capitulating to Hitler’s aggression; Notovich’s critics 
suggest that Chamberlain should be described as an abettor of German 
aggression. Both these views may have been dictated by national and 
social factors, but it is precisely because they have been dictated by 
such factors that they are not relevant for the historian as such. A 
historian may justifiably be reproached for an insufficiently critical 
approach to his sources; but in criticizing him for this, there is no need 
to accuse him of ‘objectivism’.** =To the Western historian, the Soviet 
drive against ‘objectivism’, in so far as it exceeds such commonplaces 
in historiography, is bound to appear as a revival of Pokrovsky’s demand 

8° As early as 1925 Stalin adopted a very realistic approach to this problem. His 
views on this point have now been published in his Collected Works, vol. VII, p. 14 
(partly translated in I. DEutscHER’s Stalin, p. 417). 

°° Undoubtedly, some of the statements made in the present drive actually amount to 
no more than a new form of emphasis on the elementary demands of scholarship. In 
the article on N. Ya. Marr quoted in the second part of this report (Soviet Studies, 
vol. II, p. 15), Marr, for example, was said to be a convinced opponent of the [‘ob- 
jectivist’] theory of the ‘single current’ because he emphasized the fact that his 
mediaeval sources were partisan and omitted the most relevant facts of the life of the 


masses (Voprosy Istorii, 2/1950, pp. 31-2). The criticism of Eggert’s work in the 
Papers (see below in the text) comes under the same heading 
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for the reflection of topical politics into the past,*’ if not as a demand for 
subjectivism in the worst sense of the word.** 

The struggle against ‘objectivism’ forms the main theme of all the 
present Soviet historiographical discussions, and this is illlustrated by 
those Papers which dealt with the pre-history and history of the 1918 
revolution in Germany, and with the phenomenon of fascism. Z. K. 
Eggert deals with “The Struggle for the Reform of the Prussian Suffrage 
during the First World War’, which he regards as ‘closely and immedi- 
ately connected with the main link of the political life of Germany during 
the first world war — the question of the war aims and the character of 
the coming peace’ (p. 91). In fact, the Prussian suffrage issue, or, to be 
more precise, the question whether, following the example of the 
Russian revolution of 1905, political mass-strikes should be applied in 
order to enforce general suffrage in Prussia, had formed a main issue 
in the cleavages within German Social Democracy before 1914. Once 
the first world war had started, those cleavages lost in importance: the 
groups formed according to their attitude towards the issues of class- 
struggle within imperial Germany continued as different groups, and 
soon turned into different political parties of Labour, characterized by 
different attitudes to the war. But because of the cleavage within the 
ruling class over the question whether post-war Germany should have a 
government enjoying a wider support of the masses or whether it should 
remain the military dictatorship it had become under Ludendorff, the 
issue of the Prussian suffrage now became a main issue amongst the 


87 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. I, p. 298, and vol. II, p. 5. I am not sure to what extent 
Soviet historians actually (though not explicitly) accept such an interpretation of their 
present attitude. In the article on Marr mentioned above, note 36, V. Mikhankova 
(2/1950, p. 35) quotes Marr’s rejection of ‘support of contemporary political views by 

istorical references’ adding the rider: ‘so far as he regarded these views as incorrect; 
and certainly he regarded nationalist views not only as incorrect but even as re 
It would appear that the production of historical references for correct political views 
would be legitimate from Mikhankova’s, if not from Marr’s, point of view. But on 
other occasions it appears that Mikhankova confuses very different possible definitions 
of ‘objectivism’ (l.c., p. 25): she defines it as the assertion that historians should work 
only on a remote past to the issues of which they could behave with what they call a 
‘non-partisan’ attitude. She does not seem to see the difference between the interest 
of the scholar in his subject, which in his most important works is caused by the 
realization that the issues of the past are relevant for his own time, and the standard 
of scholarly work which consists in producing such evidence as is bound to be 
taken into consideration even by students whose personal interest in the subject may 
be very different from that inspiring the investigator in question. 

**In Zastenker’s criticism of the Papers, such an attitude is illustrated by his 
criticism of Erofeyev’s statement (l.c., p. 69) that Wilson based his actions upon the 
conviction, shared by the broad masses of the American people, that the war did not 
affect the interests of USA. If the critics were right and Wilson merely played a 
refined imperialist game, this would not prove that he did not base his actions upon 
the real feelings of the American people, unless there is some mysterious sociological 
law according to which peoples always feel in such a way as to fit with the post eventum 

rxist interpretation of the situation. If such an approach were common amongst 
Soviet critics they would obviously lose any serious approach to phenomena such as 
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military and conservative groups. Eggert has described mainly that 
latter phase of the conflict, and his article is therefore limited in scope; 
Bethmann-Hollweg, the ‘chancellor-philosopher’, one of the saner 
representatives of the Prussian Junker caste who was occasionally sup- 
ported even by William II, understood the need for a ‘social monarchy’, 
and for the reconstruction of Germany. The right wing Social Democrat 
leader Ebert who in fact soon claimed as his main merit the sabotage of 
strikes directed against the policy of General Hoffmann at Brest Litovsk, 
tried to adapt Germany to the demands of her returning warriors 
(p. 110), though with insufficient consistency. In consequence of the 
‘waverings, the indecision and cowardice of the German bourgeoisie, 
the parliamentary cretinism of German Social Democracy and [the 
leaders’] fear of the masses’, all these efforts proved fruitless (p. 140). 
On the eve of the 1918 revolution, the reform was introduced by the 
Prussian House of Lords, acting upon an order by his Imperial Majesty, 
acting upon an order from the High Command, which had realized that 
the war was lost. No special Marxist orthodoxy is needed in order to 
criticize such a primitive search for the ‘good Germans’ and especially 
the fact that it was included in a Soviet scientific publication; but all 
the Soviet critics have reproached Eggert for not having quoted Lenin 
and Stalin; it would have been sufficient if he had refrained from devot- 
ing his monograph to that phase in the Prussian suffrage issue when it 
had ceased to be a central political issue, and had read the protocols of 
the pre-1914 German Social Democrat Party congresses and the con- 
temporary publications of the German left wing. In short, ‘his ‘ob- 
jectivism’ consisted not in a mere failure to evaluate the situation 
correctly, but in his delusion that the truth could be found halfway 
between Ludendorff and Rosa Luxemburg, or in some Yalta compromise 
retroflected into the historical period he was studying. From the Soviet 
point of view, Eggert’s work was certainly bad politics, but it was also 
bad historiography. 

Some of the more serious issues of that period are dealt with in a 
contribution to the volume by S. I. Lenchner on ‘The Attitude of the 
Bourgeois Parties towards the 1918 Revolution’. The forces at work 
during this revolution are described as rather passive: external defeat 
released the revolution, and the bourgeois parties were left with no 
alternative but to rally around the new foundations and to form, to- 
gether with the Social Democrats, the counter-revolutionary front which 
defeated the mass-upheaval and eventually paved the way for fascist 
dictatorship. Tolmachev reproached her for accepting uncritically the 
assertion that the bourgeois parties had moved further to the left be- 
cause most of them had abandoned the monarchy and were even 
paying lip-service to nationalization. She is also criticized for not mak- 
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ing use of German Communist publications; but the main criticisms 
put forward by Tolmachev are of a dogmatic character: Lenchner is 
reproached for describing the November Revolution of 1918 as a popular 
revolution, and as an inevitable consequence of Germany’s military 
defeat quite apart from the preceding class-struggle. (In the History of 
the C.P.S.U.(b)** the revolution is described as a bourgeois one.) 
According to Lenchner, the masses who were active in the November 
Revolution of 1918 were inspired by the example of the Russian 
October Revolution and aimed at a socialist transformation of society 
(p. 161); undoubtedly this concept corresponds to the interpretation 
of the events of 1918-19 held by the German left wing during the 
Weimar Republic. In order to prove the assertion of the History of the 
C.P.S.U.(b) that the revolution was a bourgeois one it would be neces- 
sary to show not only that Germany never became a socialist republic, 
that the German Soviets remained under right-wing Social Democrat 
control and soon disappeared (all this is obvious, and sufficiently recog- 
nized by Lenchner), but also that there was a social group in Germany 
which made an attempt to bring about a bourgeois revolution. There 
was a slight redistribution of power within the Junker-bourgeois bloc 
which controlled Germany during the first, second and third Reich — 
very slight indeed, as the Papen-Hindenburg regime was to show; and 
it is a question of definition whether this redistribution, achieved 


through the pressure of a working class movement which succeeded 


in establishing political power only locally and only for a few weeks, 
should be described as a revolution at all; but if a revolution is defined 
as a certain form of mass-movement which may be abortive, then it is 
true to say that a working class revolution with socialist aims occurred 
in Germany in 1918 and was defeated. In Germany of 1918, bourgeois 
society was a firmly established reality although there was still room for 
bourgeois-democratic reforms, and any thorough change would have 
been socialist.. The point difficult for Soviet historians to accept is the 
hard fact that not every revolution is successful, that not every 1905 is 
followed by a 1917, and that the absence of a parallel to the Russian 
revolution cannot always be explained by the insufficient organization 
and initiative of the potential revolutionaries, or, to quote Lenin,** by 
insufficient development of the ‘subjective factor’. 

The problem is important for the Russians because of the part played 
by German imperialist aggression in the fate of their country, and it still 
occupies the .ainds of Soviet historians. SIF 2/1949 published as a 
‘communication’ (i.e. a work for which the editors do not accept 
responsibility) the resolution of the Central Committee of the German 


8° English edition, Moscow 1945, p. 231. 
4° Selected Works, vol. V, p. 114. 
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Socialist Unity Party, of September 16th, 1948. The attitude of this 
resolution to the events of 1918 appears as a compromise between the 
usual German Communist evaluation of the events of 1918 and the state- 
ment in the History of the C.P.S.U. which represents the Popular Front 
stage of the anti-Nazi struggle. The aims of the masses acting in the 
November Revolution are described in a way which would justify its 
description as socialist to the same extent as that of the October Revolu- 
tion in Russia. In both countries the transition from the anti-feudal, 
bourgeois-democratic to the purely socialist stage was envisaged. The 
actual achievements, however, are described as ‘an incomplete bourgeois 
revolution.’ It is emphasized that these achievements were of importance 
and the eventual defeat is described in terms of tactical mistakes of the 
C.P.G., such as premature risings in 1919, the failure due to opportun- 
ism to lead the revolutionary movement in 1923,‘ sectarian mistakes 
caused by the Neumann-group in 1930-31 and betrayal by the Social 
Democrat leaders. Voprosy Istorit 1/1949 published an article by P. 
Manova on “The Berlin Struggle of January 1919’: the premature rising 
is described as due to insufficient development of Party leadership; the 
analogy drawn by Lenin and Sverdlov between the events of January 
1919 in Berlin and those of July 1917 in Petrograd is quoted, the 
difference in the outcome being derived from the fact that Party leader- 
ship was developed only in Russia. The analogy should exclude a 
description of January 1919 in Berlin as a mere incident within a 
bourgeois revolution.** The issue is still being discussed, and a statement 
in the History of the C.P.S.U. is not likely to be corrected by a straight- 
forward revision. There is also an obvious difference of emphasis 
between the German Communist document and Manova’s article. In 
the former defeats are treated as lessons for future struggles; the Russian 
attitude, however, may be characterized by such a statement as that 
made by Manova that ‘the defeat of the January action of the avant- 
guard of the German working class led to prolonged triumph of counter- 


revolution’.** 


41 An article on the Hamburg insurrection of 1923 by D. Davidovich in 11/1948 
ascribes the defeat to the absence of Bolshevik leadership in a situation supposedly 
ripe for a socialist revolution. 

42 T am conscious of the objection which most readers will raise to definitions of the 
‘objective character of a revolution’ elaborated, it may be said, ex post factum. But we 
are here discussing issues within Marxist ideology, which assumes that the objective 
possibilities of a revolution, which may of course be lost because of organizational or 
tactical mistakes, can be ascertained through theoretical analysis. No one in the 
Bolshevik party takes the description of the events of July 19:7 as ‘premature’ as a 
refutation of Lenin’s April theses about the need to orientate the Party towards a 
socialist revolution. 

43 This is not the place to discuss the correctness of Manova’s statement: the situation 
corresponding to that of October 1917 in Russia which followed the abortive Kornilov- 
coup arose in Germany as late as the spring of 1920, after Kapp’s defeat. In some of 
the publications mentioned above the chances of a German revolution in the autumn 
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General problems of the Soviet interpretation of fascism were touched 
upon in A. Y. Guralsky’s article in the Papers on ‘French Fascism and 
its Attempt in 1934 to conquer Power’. This article emphasizes the 
growth of fascist, or at least semi-fascist ideologies; the assertions made 
by the leaders of fascist groups about their numerical strength are taken 
with perhaps insufficient criticism. These features of the article show 
that its author was far from underestimating his subject. Guralsky sees 
analogies between Daladier’s abortive attempt to form a cabinet and the 
part played by Schleicher in Germany (p. 220); fascism suffered a setback 
only some time after February 6th, 1934, because of the formation of the 
Popular Front and of the contradiction arising between France’s national 
interests against the German threat and the tendency of the majority. 
of the Doumergue cabinet to prepare for a ‘peaceful transition to fascism’. 
With the final defeat in November 1934 of the attempts to revise the 
Constitution, and the formation of the Flandin cabinet, the fascist 
attempt to seize power came to an end. 

Guralsky thus continues the tendency which has developed in Com- 
munist historiography since it recognized its error in simply identifying 
German fascism with the rule of Big Business,** i.e. he distinguishes 
between the two; but within that framework, it seems difficult to re- 
proach him with too narrow a definition of fascism. But this is precisely 
what his reviewers have done: his statement (pp. 196-7) that French 
fascism developed in consequence of France’s loss of European hege- 
mony after the Ruhr occupation and of the monetary inflation, is re- 
garded as restricting the importance of fascism to the defeated countries, 
denying its French roots, and confusing fascism with its mass basis 
(Tolmachev, l.c., p. 460); Zastenker (l.c., p. 112) draws the appropriate 
analogies to the U.S.A. These may be questions of phraseology but 
experience has shown that they are of decisive political importance: 
there is a definite distinction between ‘the mass basis of fascism’, with 
all its implications as regards the ideology, institutions and politics of 
a fascist regime, and Marxist statements on the social background of 


“ As we have seen above (p. 160), German Communists are still conscious of the 
results of those mistakes, associated in their memories with the Neumann group. 


of 1923, when a Communist mass-party already existed, are taken for granted. (See 
also Soviet Studies, vol. I, No. 3, p. 255.) Seen in its historical perspective, that whole 
chain of events makes a greater impression than the incident described in isolation 
would have made, especially since even within the German Communist tradition 
opinion is divided concerning the importance of the event (everyone, of course, 
realized what the loss of its two most qualified leaders, Luxemburg and Liebknecht had 
meant to the Party). If there is any sense in the concept of ‘the objective character of a 
revolutionary situation’, during a crisis so prolonged as the German one of 1918-23, 
shortcomings of the ‘subjective factor’ should be either corrected, or regarded as 
indicative of some shortcomings in the ‘objective conditions’. To its contemporaries 
the French revolution did not appear as the chain of revolutionary triumphs which it 
was later described as. 
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fascism which, by definition, is identical for any regime in a monopoly 
capitalist country. This distinction might serve as the foundation for 
any scientific investigation of fascism, in which the term is not merely 
used to denounce whatever one happens to dislike. It remains to be 
seen whether a full development of fascism is possible in a country with 
a strong international position; this problem can certainly not be solved 
merely by proving that certain aspects of fascism, amongst them the 
most abhorrent traits of its ideology, may flourish in prospering and 
quickly expanding imperialist regimes.‘ The growth of fascist ideas 
may be explained by a tendency of imperialism to assimilate any 
concepts of racial superiority, of the merits of autocracy, etc., which 
remain from pre-bourgeois times or from the reaction against the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution; but a lot of articles in the jingo-press 
and bellicose speeches of politicians do not constitute what Tolmachev 
describes as ‘the mass-basis of fascism’. Nor can the question whether 
something new has come into the world with the growth of the Italian 
and German fascist regimes be answered by an enumeration of the 
atrocities committed by German advocates of racial superiority in the 
Herero war, which could figure as well in some trial of Nazi war 
criminals. Institutional problems, beyond generalities about monopoly 
capitalism, are involved; and the Soviet historians are, it seems, afraid 
to give a clear answer on this point. This reluctance may be partly 
caused by the fact that a definition of fascism would deprive them of a 
cheap propaganda slogan against every enemy of the U.S.S.R.; but it is 
also partly caused by the failure to give other than the conventional 
answers to the problems of the class-struggle under a fascist regime: 
indeed, the only articles on these problems concern the resistance 
movements during the last war. 


RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 
(To be concluded) 


45 Cf. the elaboration mentioned above (p. 154), in Yerusalimsky’s book, of the 
growth of the elements of fascist ideology in pre-1900 Germany and amongst the 
Austro-Germans. See also T. Rothstein’s article, ‘Hitler and his Predecessors’ 
(7/1948) which elaborates this theme. Guralsky’s article, so far as it is concerned 
with the ideological roots of French fascism, also goes far back into a period when 
French imperialism could hardly be described as being in a state of decay. 
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REVIEWS 
KROKODIL CARTOONISTS 


Tue simple Russian likes his little bit of fun and his peasant art has a 
tradition of drollery, so it is not surprising that the Russian Bolsheviks 
have found satirical pictures useful in the ‘socialization of the emotions’. 
When in the full flush of revolutionary ardour the Russian towns were 
plastered from end to end with inscriptions and pictures, most of the 
latter were satirical cartoons. 

At an early stage of the Revolution prominent Bolshevik scholars 
carried out a scientific analysis into the nature of the ‘revolutionary 
laugh’, coming to weighty conclusions about the importance of carica- 
ture as a weapon destructive of what was valueless. Visitors to Russia in 
the ’20s and ’30s will recall the modified but still plentiful use of 
pictorial symbolism and the satirical cartoon form, not only to interpret 
passing events and to explain statistics but also to point out, on posters, 
hoardings and streamers, the paths of collective virtue and the pitfalls of 
individualist vice. From the first, official encouragement and the in- 
spiration of great events ensured a rapid development of Soviet political 
caricature. The front page of Pravda began to carry cartoons on general 
events by Deni; atheist papers found a specialist in anti-God caricature 
in Moor; capitalist statesmen and their peace conventions were pilloried 
in cartoons for Izvestia by Efimov. It was not until the period of the 
New Economic Policy and the Kulaks, however, that Soviet political 
caricature grew up. Among a batch of new journals publishing satirical 
material Krokodil was born, an official magazine of humour published 
from the offices of Pravda, complete with its “Teeth’ of cartoonists. 
(Daumier was accepted at the time as the model for revolutionary 
cartoonists, and, by an association of ideas, the example of his friend 
Philipon’s celebrated Phalanx of caricaturists who worked for the 
Paris La Caricature of the 1830s was irresistible.) 

When Krokodil first appeared, the development of the ‘new art 
essential to the complete victory of the new historical principle’ was still 
the subject of furious disputation concerning sculpture, painting and 
architecture; but after a few futile attempts to develop new artistic forms 
for caricature, cartoonists continued with the traditional styles of the 
bourgeois past, studying the methods of the best of their kind in the 
outside world and floating comfortably enough with the tide back to 
classic realism. 

The philosophical aim of Bolshevism at replacing anarchical ‘acci- 
dentals’ and ‘incalculables’ in art, as in politics, by a ‘rational organiza- 
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tion of the material’ encouraged team-work and division of labour in 
cartooning. The ancient tenet that in works of art manner and matter 
are one was scorned in the offices of Krokodil, where the writers thought 
up the ideas, the poets wrote the captions and the artists drew the 
pictures. Sometimes teams of artists worked at the one picture. Not- 
withstanding the brilliant success of the famous Kukriniksi, three 
artists working together in a combined style that is said to be better than 
the individual work of each, these collective creations were not, on the 
whole, particularly happy. Conditions of work accordingly became 
more accommodating. 

Conditions governing the choice and treatment of working material, 
on the other hand, grew progressively more rigid. ‘Art must serve 


propaganda’ said Lenin, which meant in practice, in the case of the art j 


of caricature, the strictest control of idea-content to accord with official 
policies and principles, frequent checking of the range, scope and bear- 
ing of editorial material, and discussions and reports on the number 
and incidence of jokes against drunkenness, religion, paper-wasting, 
laziness, uncleanness, bureaucracy, thieving, etc. etc. ‘There could be 
no caricature for caricature’s sake, no humour for humour’s sake, no 
art for art’s sake. 

Krokodil has come a long way since then and in the interval has had 
time to shed some illusions. Conceived rather on the lines of the old 
pre-1914 Simplicissimus of Munich, it has never had sufficiently high- 
quality paper to approach its late lamented prototype in production. 
Yet its own native form, now firmly established, is highly creditable 
and it is a first-rate popular comic paper with a nation-wide circulation 
and much influence. 

Two volumes recently published, SOVIET HUMOUR’ and OUT 
OF THE CROCODILE’S MOUTH? give an opportunity not only to 
estimate the quality of Krokodil’s artist contributors but also for reflec- 
tion upon the present-day condition of Russian comic art and pictorial 
satire. SOVIET HUMOUR deals entirely with the Russian domestic 
scene, in anecdotes, fables and numerous comic drawings. With few 
exceptions, in conception and expression these drawings follow familiar 
conventions and could be published in American or British periodicals 
without appearing ‘foreign’. The draughtsmanship, which is varied, 
bright and frequently admirable, shows no sign of a particular Russian 
‘school’. A strong element of the native Russian drollery is still happily 
perceptible, side by side with an occasional hint of New Yorker sophisti- 
. cation, a touch of the old Le Rire and a sip of Punch. The temper of 


1 Soviet Humour — Stories and Cartoons from Crocodile — Society for Cultural Rela- 
tions with the U.S.S.R., 14 Kensington Square, London, W.8., 5s. 

2 Out of the Crocodile’s Mouth — Russian cartoons about the United States from 
Krokodil - Public Affairs Press, 2153, Florida Avenue, Washington 8, D.C., $2.59. 
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the satirical comments upon life in Soviet Russia in this book is sur- 
prisingly mild, frequently even innocuous. Of their idea-content, it 
would appear that the mechanics of joke-making have a universality 
and a permanence denied to political systems. The fisherman who 
exaggerates his catch; the book-borrower who does not return books; 
the motor car that will not go; the loafer, the gasbag, the wangler, the 
pilferer, the waster, the glutton, the cranky artist, the mis-manager, the 
rumour-monger — these are ancient and familiar conventions to joke- 
smiths the world over. A cartoon directed against a district Agricultural 
Board is included in SOVIET HUMOUR as an example of the critical 
satire with which Soviet cartoonists are able (the introduction tells us) 
to rout obstructive bureaucracy. But even this seems excessively polite 
when compared with the scalping of Big Business executives regularly 
practised by American satirists, and the acid criticism indulged in 
frequently by the cartoonists of Western capitalist newspapers against 
their governments and institutions. These remarks would do an 
injustice to the vitality of Soviet cartoonists were it not immediately 
added that the injustice is done already by this milk-and-watery 
collection, evidently selected for the British public with the mistaken 
intention of showing that Russian satire is ‘well-behaved’ and the 
Russians ‘just like ourselves’. Krokodil is better and livelier than its 
anthologists admit. 

Nevertheless, to the Soviet authorities Krokodil gives profound dis- 
satisfaction. For a long time Soviet satirists and humorists, whether 
from a yearning for appreciation or a consciousness of imperfection, 
have complained that the literary critics and scholars treated their works 
with indifference and disdain. They asked that Soviet satire and humour 
be taken seriously and analysed and theorized about, as were music, 
painting, sculpture and literature. They asked for it and they got it. 
They were advised with some rudeness to study the nature of Soviet 


criticism and self-criticism and to note, say, a recent speech of 
Zhdanov: 


If the inner content of the process of development, as dialectics teach us» 
is the struggle of opposed forces, the struggle between the old and the new, 
between what is dying and what is being born, between the outlived and 
the growing, then our Soviet philosophy should show how this law of 
dialectics operates in socialist society and how it applies. We know that in 
a society divided into classes this law operates differently than in our Soviet 
society. Here is a very broad field for scientific study, a field that has not 
been ploughed by any of our philosophers. Yet our Party long ago found 
and placed in the service of socialism that particular form of discovery and 
overcoming the contradictions of socialist society (there are such con- 
tradictions; out of cowardice, the philosophers do not want to write about 
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them) — that particular form of struggle between the old and the new, 
between what is outlived and what is being born among us in Soviet society, 
that is called criticism and self-criticism.* 


The Central Committee of the Communist Party, irritated at the 
failure of Krokodil to become a ‘fighting organ of Soviet satire and hum- 
our’, issued in 1948 a Resolution which put the point more bluntly: 


The main task of the journal is to fight against survivals of capitalism in 
the consciousness of the people. With the weapon of satire the journal must 
unmask embezzlers of socialist property, grafters, bureaucrats and any 
instances of bragging, sycophancy or banality; it must respond promptly 
to controversial international events, must criticize the bourgeois culture 
of the West, showing up the insignificance and degeneracy of its ideas.‘ 


_ Are Soviet cartoonists, in their capacities as philosophers as men- 
tioned by Zhdanov, cowards when it comes to satirizing the contradic- 
tions of socialist society? Indeed, a cartoonist might hesitate with some 
justification before departing from his generalities, impersonalities and 
prodding of the small fish (who can’t hit back) and letting himself loose 
on the bigger fish (who can). The ever-present possibility of an inquest 
on his quips, held by a solemn coroner and a suspicious jury prone to 
returning verdicts of ‘harmful ideologically’, ‘insolent slander of 


realities’, or ‘supercilliousness towards the Soviet common man’, is not _ 


encouraging. One might make mistakes. A cartoonist must live and no 
Soviet cartoonist lives enjoyably who makes mistakes. No wonder the 
Soviet wits prefer to hug the well-trodden paths of established tradition 
and are inclined to dwell ad nauseam on minor butts like the lazy 
apartment-house superintendent, the uppish saleswoman and _taxi- 
driver and discreetly generalized local unworthies, rather than venture 
after the bigger game roaming unexplored regions. Official admonitions 
to exercise their skill on ‘controversial’ international events seem hypo- 
critical when even the mildest satirical criticism of Soviet national 
policy is not permissible and the personalities of Soviet leaders are 
among the ‘phenomena of Soviet life which are dear and sacred to the 
Soviet people’. 

What one loses on the swings can be made up on the roundabouts. 
When a Soviet cartoonist is sharply criticized for using tiresome clichés 
of the old humour-kitchen, he may bewail his lack of targets and recall 


the days when he could let himself go on Hitler and the Nazis — until ~ 


he remembers (via a timely ‘line’ from On High) that he still has the 
‘imperialist beasts’ and ‘war-mongers’ of the Western capitalist world. 
Here is matter upon which there is no risk of being funny in the wrong 


3 Current Digest of the Soviet Press, vol. I, No. 46, p. 10. 
*‘On the Journal “Crocodile” ’ (from Kultura i Zhizn, 11.9.48). 
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place. The ‘line’ is clear, precise, unequivocal, making no demands on 
discrimination or discretion. How Krokodil cartoonists responded to 
the inspiration and the lure of striking material may be judged from the 
fact that from 1946 onward their interest in home affairs shrank and 
today nearly half the cartoons per issue deal, in whole or in part, with 
the wickedness of the United States of America. 

OUT OF THE CROCODILE’S MOUTH contains a representative 
cross-section of these anti-American cartoons which appeared in 
Krokodil during 1946-49. The Soviet cartoonists here cannot be said to 
have pulled their punches. Far from it. Indeed it must seem a wonder 
to a credulous Russian that the United States has not yet foundered in 
its own corruption. As presented here, it is a curious jungle of censor- 
ship, lying newspapers and radio, faked elections, bribed ‘justice’, 
purges, lynchings, unemployment, starvation, race persecution, ignor- 
ance, pornographic literature, degenerate musicians and painters, 
gangsters, kidnappers and venal ‘sport’. By this account, dollar-mad 
imperialists are in complete control (aided, of course, by brutal police) 
and are busily scheming to ship horse-meat and chewing-gum to weak- 
kneed European countries (Marshall Aid), thus gaining power to make 
them attack (Atlantic Pact) the innocent sons of toil in Soviet Russia, 
whose only thought as they dance happily in the streets is of Peace. 
According to Krokodil, President Truman is not, as many British and 
Americans had supposed from their own observation, a worried Liberal 
who with a deal of luck has succeeded so far in reconciling a certain 
amount of order with anarchy, but is actually a greedy money-baron — a 
fat scoundrel out for the dollars and longing to start atom wars. 

Critics will ask whether these drawings are offered as politics or art — 
or both. Neither wit nor satire can ever be detached from subject- 
matter, nor can the elements of cartoon-making be separated from one 
another; but the standards of the politician and the artist must always 
conflict. Lenin, who viewed cartoons simply as a means of agitation, 
probably had no comprehension whatever of artistic creation or develop- 
ment. Most likely he did not think of caricature as an art at all, but just 
as an excellent vehicle for ideas, spontaneously ready-made without any 
process of growth. His criteria of merit for cartoons doubtless would 
have been: ideological ‘soundness’, intelligibility and effectiveness of 
execution, in that order. Any cartoonist who was also a self-respecting 
artist would disagree. The three stages in the process of making a 
cartoon would furnish his criteria: perception of the ridiculous, witty 

conception, and appropriateness of execution. Were ‘soundness’ a 
prime measure of merit, short work would be made of any attempt at 
critical judgment of this collection, for there are legitimate differences 
of opinion about ‘soundness’. To Soviet Communists, the drawings 
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would be brilliant attacks upon American badness; to Americans and 
their friends, tedious distortions of the truth. It might be possible to 
convince an American that a lurid indictment on these lines could be 
framed against any country, certainly against Soviet Russia, by the 
simple means of closing one eye and keeping it closed. But it would be 
harder to convince him that, on that account, it was all good clean 
fun, for obviously that was not the intention. It might be hard, 
too, to persuade him to ignore that intention and consider calmly the 
artistry of the performance. How do these Soviet cartoonists do their 
jobs? Do they agitate well? Do they evoke, do they stir? If, judging 
deceit excusable in a ‘sound’ cause, they deceive, is their deceit adroit? 
Yes. They do. It is. The sparkling wit survives even the handicap of 
translated captions. Their points are easily understood. With a few 
exceptions the Krokodil cartoonists keep to simple compositions to 
convey simple meanings. If sometimes, to an artist, the simplicity of 
conception is indistinguishable from lack of adventurousness, this is the 
price of utilitarian efficiency. When the end is held so far to transcend 
the means, innovations of form and treatment become a distracting 
nuisance, to be discouraged in favour of the cliché, the established 
symbol, the meaning of which is already well recognized. When to seek 
for the novel and the original in ideography is to ‘get above the heads 
of the broad masses’, artists tend inevitably to decline into craftsmanship 
and the operation of fixed conventions. It may be too soon to expect a 
Soviet Daumier to invent a Ratapol or a Macaire, a Communist Philipon 
to develop a Poire Royal, a red Nast to invent symbols like the American 
Republican Elephant and Democratic Donkey, a comrade Opper to 
create a Mister Common Man. But where are the shorthand figures for 
‘the Bourgeoisie’, ‘the Trotskyist’, ‘the Titoist’? So far the Soviet 
cartoonists have not extended the common picture-language. 

So one does not look in the Soviet cartoons for new imagery, new 
symbols or new conventions. One expects — and all too often one gets 
— the repetition of old-fashioned figures like Uncle Sam, John Bull and 
the like, which (together with the old-fashioned bearded Russian 
nihilist carrying the smoking bomb) have long been discarded by the 
best cartoonists of the Western world as obsolete and meaningless at the 
present day. Sometimes even the British Lion, favourite of the old 
Sacred Animals popularized by Tenniel in great-grandfather’s day, 
makes a moth-eaten return. That somewhat hackneyed ready-made 
symbol the Statue of Liberty crops up. The sturdy pin-up boy repre- 
senting the honest Worker parades virtually unchanged (except for 
local detail) since Daumier invented him a century ago. When it comes 
to types and the Soviet cartoonists stick to the caricature of realities, the 

results are more refreshing. Some of the American Big Business 
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tycoons are delightful. But too often in Soviet cartoons Capitalists still 
have the fat white waistcoats and wear the out-of-date top-hats of sixty 
years ago, although obviously the reality has changed. His dollars 
likewise, are symbolized still in coin and in bags, not in notes in bundles. 

The draughtsmanship is vivid, lively and entertaining. Efimov, now 
the dean of Soviet cartoonists, can draw anything, of course, in his 
smart efficient style. The perception of character and sensitive effects 
of Brodaty are those of the real artist, and Eliseyev and Ganf make a 
balanced blend of solid drawing and natural humour which is first rate. 
One regrets that there is not more display of the special talent of the 
Kukriniksi trio for the caricature of personality, since they draw 
Churchill so well. Of the others it is evident that there are able artists 
and cartoonists who do not feel hampered by the official leading-strings, 
either because of their conviction or their lack of conviction, or because 
they find more interest in drawing than in what is drawn. Despite their 
brilliance, however, so far the Soviet cartoonists have broken no new 
ground technically. There is no discernible departure from the tradi- 
tion of Brueghel-Callot-Hogarth-Gillray-Daumier. As drawings, their 
‘message’ apart, these could have come from any Western country. 
Efimov, for instance, is almost entirely Anglo-American in both his 
approach and his technique. So far as short-term influences have 
affected Russian styles, that of the Munich group, Thony, Gulbransson, 
Heine and Blix seem to have supervened over that of Daumier. While 
duly noting the wide expansion made by the Russians in the use of 
cartoons (the very effective Tass window-displays during the late war, 
for instance) one looks in vain for a trace of proletarian revolution in the 
method. Caricature and cartooning seem to have remained obstinately 
bourgeois. 

That new styles and forms have not emerged is no matter for regret, 
for those existing are by no means exhausted in application. But it 
would have been pleasant if the New Society with its unprecedented 
opportunity could have unlocked new domains of satire — that of the 
‘science’ of economics, for example, an obviously lush field with which 
the Russian people are said to be intimately acquainted. One wishes 
also that someone would ‘do’ present-day Soviet life without the 
preoccupation of ‘agitation’ and without official guides to keep one off 
the grass, so to speak. It is unbelievable that some Soviet cartoonists 
have not discerned the unconscious comicality lying in those periodical 
official demonstrations of mass happiness in the Red Square, say, or in 
the reported floating of a statue of Stalin suspended from a balloon over 
villages during the recent Soviet elections; or, again, in the enormous 
portraits of the Soviet gods and heroes contrasted with their somewhat 
dumpy selves. It may be deemed unwise, even dangerous to public 
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security in times of domestic uncertainty to permit ridicule without 
restrictions as to its butts. So gone (temporarily, at least) is the com- 
parative freedom of the ’20s, when Deni caricatured Lenin, Trotsky 
and other leaders with impunity. The ‘men of action’ whose egos and 
ideologies have to be preserved in sanctity by means of directives and 
taboos will shed no tear if the satirists in their service consequently 
suffer a stultification of the true perspective, an unbalancing of the sense 
of proportion which is the basis of true wit. Perhaps the editors of 
Krokodil may sometimes reflect that if a sense of the ridiculous arises 
from a clear perception of what Is contrasted with what COULD BE, it 
follows that the more incomplete the view, the more ill-equipped the 
judgment of proportion. Restricted satirists, as. pointers-out of the 
_ ridiculous, are in danger of becoming themselves ridiculous. 


Davip Low 


SOVIET LAND LAW 


Land Law (Zyemelnoye Pravo), N. D. Kazantsev and others. Publication of 
the Juridical Institute of the Ministry of Justice of the U.S.S.R. Moscow, 
1949, 414 pp., 8 rubles 50 kopeks. 

The form of a legal institution is often made to serve quite diverse purposes, 
undergoing vital changes in economic content. Thus the English lawyer, if 
he is not familiar with traditional Russian collective agrarian institutions, or 
with their new Soviet pattern, may still orient himself to some extent by 
thinking back to the forms which land law has taken in England in the past. 
At the time of the Norman Conquest the absolute ownership of all land was 
vested in the king, by whom grants were made to freehold tenants, who 
repaid the grant by performing services, commonly by paying a tithe in kind. 
The great Domesday survey was compiled, to record the organization of the 
land. As soon as intestate inheritance was permitted, primogeniture was 
introduced, to keep farms of economic size and stop splintering of land. 
Entails became common. Wills of land were ineffective. Restriction on sale 
and purchase of land was general. The land law dealt largely with the ‘estate’ 
of the tenant, which determined the duration of his enjoyment of the land 
and the ‘tenure’ by which the particular land was held, which determined the 
quality of his enjoyment and the type of service he must perform in return. 

By the close of the Middle Ages feudalism was breaking down. Alienation 
of land was encouraged. The will of land had been introduced by evasions 
made possible by procedure in equity. Incidents of tenure, that is, liability 
to tax on the death or marriage of a landowner, were being outstripped as 
forms of royal revenue by new subsidies and duties. Feudal obligations to 
deliver in kind had been commuted into money payments which, as money 
became inflated, were of little value. The present century has seen the belated 
abolition of the last vestiges of tenure in England, and the law of limited 
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estates is now relegated to equity and no longer complicates outward posses- 
sion or ownership. The freeholder is absolute owner of an invariably absolute 
interest. In America the abolition of the entail, recorded titles, and restric- 
tions on implied easements and similar rights have reduced land still more to 
the status of a commodity. In discussing the land law of the common-law 
countries it is therefore usual to speak of the abstract ‘Blackacre’ without 
regard to the use to which Blackacre is put or its economic role in community 
life. The Agriculture Act, 1947, and the Townand Country Planning Act, 1947, 
are beginning to usher in a new dispensation but standard textbooks are still 
fighting a losing battle against recognition that the day of the commodity 
‘Blackacre’ may be nearing its close. Under these circumstances it is peculiarly 
interesting to study developments in the U.S.S.R. where collective content is 
framed by a system paradoxically reminiscent of our own feudal institutions, 
just as the provisions about ‘agricultural units’ and ‘permitted use’ under our 
new legislation have been compared with the familiar feudal tenures of the 
past, rather than the unknowable institutions of the future. 

All land in the U.S.S.R belongs to the State, the Soviet Union. It is 
granted to tenants for definite or indefinite periods, usually, in agricultural 
tenure in return for obligations to make deliveries in kind. Land is inalienable 
and withdrawn ‘extra commercium’. The U.S.S.R. has its own local Domes- 
day Surveys, Registers in which every tract of land is recorded, listed, allo- 
cated to its user on specified conditions. The segregation of farmsteads into 

and the abolition of isolated farmhouses makes the collective farm 
resemble the old feudal manor, with its small holdings and its broad common 
fields, used for rotating crops. Of course the content of this system is the 
Agricultural Arte/, the present form of the Collective Farm, a compromise 
form which combines primary collective field cropping and major livestock 
breeding with significant private secondary holdings of orchards and kitchen- 
gardens, cows, pigs and poultry. The organization of tenures is based on 
rationalization of agriculture. There are over-all plans of land utilization by 
which, ideally, the potentialities of every.acre, the needs of a growing popula- 
tion, and the ideological policies of the Communist regime, are elaborately 
adjusted. Far-sighted and comprehensive planning becomes possible. On the 
other hand in practice human failings, class opposition by many peasants, and 
the very immensity of the country produced difficulties and ‘purges’, of which 
the Russians make no secret in their ‘self-criticism’ campaigns. 

The reader who thinks of Land Law in terms of the English law of real 
property will find a book of this kind difficult to grasp. Our own law takes 
No interest in the user of land, or has taken none until recently, and treats all 
land as of-a-piece. It concentrates on the methods of acquisition and disposi- 
tion, and on adjusting the rights of limited owners or landlords and tenants. 
In the U.S.S.R. land may not be privately owned, though buildings may, and 
family ownership of house-and-garden-plots within the structure of collective 
farms is very close to ownership in our sense. The textbook deals with the 
allocation of land to users, control over use and resumption by the State in 
various eventualities, e.g. escheat on death of an entire family, forfeiture for 
failure to perform minimum services in ‘Labour-days’. It deals with receipt 
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of land by collectives and the sanctity of such collective use, but not with the 
payment of earnings to the members of collectives. It deals with allocation 
of towpaths but not with safety regulations on river-steamers. It discusses 
the laying of electric cables, but not the law of the operation of electric 
utilities. Landlord and Tenant is relegated to the contracts of civil law. Thus, 
although a Soviet book on procedure or inheritance or criminal law is not 
very unlike our own, a book on Soviet land law reads like a book on land 
utilization and estate management, with a flavour of local government housing. 
But the Russians insist on Land Law as a distinct university discipline, and 
this point is significant in evaluating their agrarian policy. The U.S.S.R. 
controls a large fraction of the world’s land and woodland, and, if only 
quantitatively, its regulation must loom large among the world’s legal 
orderings. 

The present textbook is edited by N. D. Kazantsev who has written many 
important articles in the past, especially on the collective farm. Of the other 
specialist editors I. V. Pavlov and G. N. Polyanskaya are also well known. 
The book has the usual historical introduction, many references to pro- 
nouncements of Marx, Lenin and Stalin, few references to Western writers. 
It would probably be incorrect to treat these facts as the result of the recent 
‘purge’ of legal literature in the U.S.S.R. Previous books on agrarian law 
have taken the same line. Land ownership is a topic on which Communist 
leaders are especially articulate, and Western jurists are remote from the 
problems of collective ownership. The sources used in the book include 
Codes, formal statutes, legislative decrees of the executive and important 
rulings of Plenary Sessions of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. The Party 
directives have in most cases been implemented by later enactments, so that 
they are not an important source of law in themselves. A curious feature of 
citation is the reference to decrees and even statutes by the date of the news- 
paper in which the text appeared, rather than to official editions of statutes, 
which, no doubt, will eventually follow. The complicated Federal system 
need not detain one long. On most points the law of the central Russian 
Republic (R.S.F.S.R.) is typical, with exceptions in the case of artificial 
irrigation on which the Central Asian republics have special codes. Local 
custom appears to have lost its force everywhere, except possibly in regulating 
the internal peasant household. 

As the Russian collective system is not unknown to English readers, and 
its legal aspects have been studied in Dr. Gsovski’s Soviet Civil Law, and Dr. 
Schlesinger’s Soviet Legal Theory, it is proposed to deal only with points of 
real novelty or which are not already dwelt on in published works in English. 
The law is inevitably mixed with some economics and geography. 

Private Housing. Article 10 of the Stalin Constitution of 1936 is now 
implemented by a statute of the Supreme Soviet, of August 26th, 1948, 
allowing the leasing of small plots of land rent-free for an indefinite term for 
private dwellings, to belong to the builder. Houses may also be sold on 
instalments to buyers (circular of the Finance Ministry, No. 40 of January 
roth, 1949). Ownership is replacing the building lease, and existing building 
leases are being enlarged into de facto ownership by indefinite extensions. 
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Town Planning. This is not new in the U.S.S.R. but there have been impor- 
tant decrees on August gth, 1945, February 3rd, 1948, June 1st, 1949. There 
is a Ministry of Town Planning and Building and architects play an important 
réle. The vast reconstruction of Moscow will be the experimental theatre of 
this scheme. A wide belt of neighbouring land is restricted, to anticipate 
future difficulties, and a large forest ring or ‘green belt’ is being established. 

Land Organization, Utilization. This may also be called Country Planning, 
in our terminology. The state, through a special Administration, decides the 
type of user of each tract of land, allocates it to users, specifies the type of user 
and supervises compliance. Boundaries are fixed, roads and railways facili- 
tated. Disputes are decided through administrative channels. Land can only 
be re-taken from collective farms in cases of unusual need, to preserve security 
of tenure. In other cases it is easier, but compensation is paid, assessed by 
a local commission. The control over farming exercised by Machine Tractor 
Stations is underplayed in this book, authority being attributed to Land 
Organization branches. The intermixture of private and public holdings has 
facilitated private encroachment in the past. One of the main functions of 
Land Organization is to keep private and public holdings separate, in solid 
units. (By ‘private’ holdings is meant land allocated to members of collective 
farms for cultivation in their own time for consumption and local sale.) 

Limitations of Ownership. Buildings, small stock, some tools and small 
machines, may be privately owned outright. Land may not. The U.S.S.R. 
authorities carry this cardinal Party principle to extremes. Land may not 
even be represented as an asset on a balance sheet. The ‘user’ of land has 
such a possession as permits him to bring civil actions for eviction or cattle 
trespass. But he may not assign or lease his land on pain of forfeiture and 
criminal liability. Apparently choice sites have been exploited by ‘users’ by 
sale of buildings, with an added sum for the land. The courts are directed 
to investigate any cases where inflated sums are paid for buildings, to check 
this abuse (Supreme Court decree of December 30th, 1943, published 
1948). 

Government Farms. 'The State Farm (Sovkhoz) is constantly changing its 
functions, with’ fluctuations of Soviet policy. It provides model techniques 
and organizational arrangements and conducts research and experiments. 
There is a special U.S.S.R. Ministry of State Farms, but some of these under- 
takings fall under other departments. The State Farm is the legal person, 
but may be formed into chains or trusts, or subdivided into farms. Its size 
is now reasonably manageable, after the vast ‘estates’ of the ’30s proved 
inefficient. Diversification is taking the place of excessive specialization, to 
avoid waste of time and material. Under the 1946-50 Plan the State Farm is 
to concentrate on the reduction of production costs while increasing pro- 
ductivity. In the past the State Farm seems to have been treated as an indus- 
trial plant, with shifting employees. In order to increase stability, and reduce 
wastage of personnel, homes and plots are being given to its workers, similar 
to the private plots given members of collective farms. 

Irrigation. Important irrigation systems in Central Asia and the Caucasus 
are being expanded and special water laws extended, in the constant battle 
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to reclaim drought-ridden lands for cultivation. Diversion and obstruction 
of flow are among the wrongs for which criminal liability is imposed. 

Forestry. The U.S.S.R. has enormous stocks of standing timber, but these 
are so distributed that some regions are over-wooded and others seriously 
deficient. The solution has been to divide the whole country into zones, so 
that felling is confined to Siberia in most cases, while new planting is carried 
on in Europe and Central Asia. On April 4th, 1947, a Ministry of Forests 
was set up. The Ukraine, Volga Valley and Urals are areas where some pro- 
tection of woodland is vital. In Caucasia and Central Asia major afforestation 
is needed. Vast schemes of soil conservation are being operated. One 
ambitious project is the planting of ribbons of forest to screen the Voiga 
Valley from the drought-bearing south-east winds. Tree nurseries are 
developed to supply the seedlings. Green belts around industrial towns are 
planned. Plantations are being created in the steppes of Southern Russia 
and to replace timber destroyed during the German occupation. Woodlands 
inside collective farms are not being neglected. These schemes have an air 
of immense promise and other countries plagued by dust-bowls and erosion 
must watch their results with keen interest. The schemes come within the 
field of land law in the sense of imposing fresh restrictions on user of woodland 
and creating new privileges for the cultivation of plantations. 

Law and Policy. Land law and government policy are closely geared in 
the U.S.S.R. Land utilization must conform to new projects. Thus in the 
three years beginning in May 1949 the meat and dairy production of the 
country is directed to be doubled, and legal consequences ensue, to encourage 
collaboration in the work and prevent its obstruction, e.g. provisions increas- 
ing private shares in the profits of new breeding. The exploitation of peat is 
being accelerated, much Russian industry being adapted to use this fuel. On 
May 15th, 1948, all peat in the RSFSR was vested in the Republic. 
Sources were surveyed and an administrative network set up. Industries using 
peat are being granted rent-free leases to win and remove the peat. 

Eastern Europe. The book gives surprising figures of the acceleration of 
collectivization in Eastern Europe. On p. 107 the editor refers to a strong 
upswing in collectivization in the Baltic States. By May 1st, 1949, 69 per cent 
of the Esthonian farmers are stated to have joined collective farms. Chapter 
XVI deals with important developments in the new Republics outside the 
U.S.S.R. like Poland and Hungary. Machine Tractor Stations are being used 
and the pattern of agriculture is moving towards the Soviet model. 


A. K. R. Krra.ry 


Industrial Management in the USSR. By A. Arakelian. Translated from 
the Russian by Ellsworth L. Raymond (168 pp., Public Affairs Press, 
Washington D.C., 1950, $3.00. The Russian original was published in 
1947). 

The book under review is not a technical work; it is rather an institutional 

study of production organizations in the USSR with due emphasis on their 
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administration. It starts with a critique of the administration and organization 
in capitalist industry (Chapter I) in which, in addition to the usual charge of 
exploitation of labour and anarchy of production, the author has a factual and 
rather detailed discussion of the various forms of monopolistic associations 
and the tendency towards a fusion of the state and the big industrialists in 
Western capitalist countries. Then follows a historical exposition of adminis- 
tration in the USSR from 1917 to the second world war (Chapter IT). Both 
the comprehensiveness and flexibility of Soviet administration are evident in 
this account. Forms of organization changed several times in accordance with 
the varying situation throughout the stages of war economy, NEP, indus- 
trialization and the war. Tax reform, credit and banking reform, and technical 
‘norms all played an important organizational part in the sphere of production. 

In Chapter III, the author deals with some very general principles of ad- 
ministration. The ‘production-territorial’ principle makes it possible to 
combine the undivided personal responsibility of the chief with a functional 
division of administrative work in one unit of organization. The director of 
an organization has the help of his functional subordinates in particular 
spheres (e.g. personnel, engineering, finance), but it is he who is solely 
responsible to a higher director for the entire work of the organization. The 
principle treated under the titles of ‘unity of management’ and ‘selection of 
personnel’ are some generalizations of past experience. In discussing ‘veri- 
fication of fulfilment’ of the plan, the author speaks of a widespread develop- 
ment of criticism and self-criticism in both directions (upwards and down- 
wards). In the last section of this chapter, readers conversant with Western 
management will find many familiar faces; at last we see that in order to obtain 
high efficiency within the unit of production, the principle of accounting can 
be used to a large extent. The translator here uses the term ‘cost accounting’. 
But reducing cost and improving profitability are rather principles of general 
accounting while cost accounting in the Western sense does say something 
beyond these. If it is khozraschot that the author uses, then it might be 
better translated simply as ‘accounting’. A good accounting system will 
promote economies which will in turn promote profitability. But in the 
USSR it is only economy or efficiency that is the aim of accounting, while 
‘profitability must be considered from the viewpoint of all national economy 
over a period of several years’ (p. 94). An enterprise which will make no 
profit for several years can nevertheless exist if it should, and it also needs a 
good accounting system. 

The chapter that follows (IV) describes the system of administration of an 
industrial Ministry, from the national level downwards to its forms of control 
over the enterprises for which it is responsible. Chapter V deals with the 
system of administration within an enterprise. Thus the first of these two 
chapters deals more with organization and co-ordination, and the second 
more with administration and management. The general principles men- 
tioned in Chapter III are in these two chapters manifested in greater or lesser 
degree. The following chapter (VI) deals with changes and adjustments of 
administration in the USSR since the war. It takes up the story of ad- 
ministrative evolution where it was left by Chapter II. In the conversion of 
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Soviet industry to a peacetime footing and in its further development, local 
initiatives must be encouraged and the administrative work must therefore 
be decentralized. In the last chapters the author explains how the Party and 
trade union within an enterprise enter into organizational and administrative 
work. 

In any complex society there must be units of producing organizations. 
The object of their existence is to produce, and to do so as efficiently as 
possible. Broadly speaking, there are two ways in which efficiency can be 
increased: one is concerned with the simple unit; the other is concerned with 
the relations between two or more units. The former may be called manage- 
ment and the latter co-ordination. The distinction between tasks of manage- 
ment and of co-ordination depends upon what the society calls a unit of 
production. 

For a society in which means of production belong to private persons, 
ownership is in general the criterion. A producing organization which 
belongs to a particular person or a particular group of persons must be 
taken as the unit. In it, the owners or the plenipotentiary representative of 
the owners are the sovereign, and within certain limits imposed by law and 
custom they are responsible to nobody but themselves. The links between 
the unit and the outside world are prices; the unit pays prices for every input 
and receives prices for every output. The owners take up the tasks of manage- 
ment, and — within a framework of non-market factors — leave the price, or 
the laws of prices, to look after the tasks of co-ordination. 

In a socialist society, or more strictly, in the state-owned sector of the 
USSR, there is only one owner. Ownership cannot therefore be the crite- 
rion of what shall constitute a unit of production. Attributes and functions 
habitually connected in the west with one single producing organization 
under one ownership can here be conveniently rearranged and entrusted to 
different parties on different levels. The definition of a unit of production 
has been made and re-made from time to time. Enterprises, trusts, syndicates 
and combines have appeared: some of these entities were later liquidated or 
transformed and some have remained (Chapter II). The distinction between 
management and co-ordination becomes very insignificant. The Russian 
title of this book is Upravleniye Sotsialisticheskot Promyshlennostii; upravlentye 
can mean administration or direction which, in any case, is the job done by 
the government on behalf of the society. It is obvious that such tasks include 
both those within one single unit and those between many, or the whole 
group of, units of production. 

Such comprehensiveness means more effort, more urgent need of division 
of administrative work and more awareness so far as the government is 
concerned. From the first stage to the last, from mining to catering, every- 
thing is within the gigantic cycle of production and everything needs con- 
stant care and supervision. This book may help to show something of the 
differences between the two social systems so far as administration is con- 
cerned. 

In that gigantic production cycle, to produce less than the best possible 
amount is not very different from producing unnecessary articles, nor is it 
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very different from not producing at all. Management for high efficiency, . 
the best allocation of resources and labour and a high level of employment are 
all one thing, the purpose of which is to prevent the productive power from 
going unused or astray. Planning, co-ordination, adjustment and manage- 
ment are necessary and convenient terms indicating different stages of this 
single general task and the distinction between them cannot be precisely 
defined. “The socialist state combines the functions of administration and 
planning. All organs of state administration of socialist industry are simul- 
taneously planning organs’ (p. 52). 

The age-old problem of the relationship between individual, group and 
social interests is prominent in this book. ‘Socialism must be built up “not 
directly on enthusiasm, but with the help of the enthusiasm created by the 
great revolution and on personal interest, on personal interestedness and on 
cost accounting” ’ (p. 95). Here we can see both similarities and differences 
between the two social systems. Differential wages, bonus systems, the 
director’s fund, government allowances to individual enterprises for turnover 
funds and capital construction, etc., are all used in the USSR to encourage 
personal initiatives of workers and directors by appealing to their interests and 
the interests of their enterprise. These are not very different from any of the 
money incentives frequently used in western enterprises. The differences are 
to be found at a deeper level. In the capitalist society, ‘if actions and thoughts 
depend upon the organism and the situation, it is obvious that labour and 
management will not agree with each other on a good many questions... 
These goals (of labour and management, i.e. high wages and good profits) 
necessarily conflict. The solution... hinges on the question of what con- 
stitutes a fair division of return from goods produced’ (N. R. F. Maier, 
Psychology in Industry, London, 1947). Such conflicts do not necessarily 
exist in a Soviet enterprise and such division becomes rather an adjustment 
between present and future needs, between more immediate needs like 
consumption and more remote ones like national independence. 

Western economists usually point out that there are four fundamental 
factors of production: land, labour, capital and enterprise. The task of manag- 
ment is to control (by enterprise) the three other factors of production to the 
end that they may be united to form an effective producing unit. (Folts, 
Introduction to Industrial Management, Harvard, 1949.) Soviet authors like 
Arakelian would not entirely reject this definition, but would modify it a good 
deal. Their main qualification would be concerned with the factor enter- 
prise; this factor includes, in the USSR, the whole politico-administrative 
apparatus: some take part directly and some indirectly in any particular 
producing unit. The second qualification would be as to the relative import- 
ance of labour and the other factors. From the viewpoint of the society as 
single owner, land is the quasi-free good, and capital is the very temporary 
manifestation of human labour in some concrete form. Labour is the stream; 
capital, its reservoir. Labour is the flow and capital is but some of its stock. 
To secure a better and more abundant water-supply, attention must first be 
paid to the flow and then to the stock. For the sake of convenience and 
necessity, the gigantic production cycle of the whole society in the USSR 
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has been divided into numerous small production cycles, i.e. units of produc- 
tion. But the division itself is rationally done and in these small cycles, though 
each involves labour, capital and land, the task of management is not to 
control these three but rather to make labour master, qualitatively and 
quantitatively, to a greater extent over the use of the other two, i.e. to increase 
efficiency and output. In distinction from the capitalist system, these small 
cycles do not necessarily hinge on prices and profitability; they are, however, 
connected, because they are links in one commodity flow and they are sectors 
of one human productive process. Therefore, any improvement in efficiency 
in the USSR is a social improvement. Stakhanovite and Agarkov move- 
ments are important, because they are the applicable generalization of human 
experience in using capital and other factors of production. The relative 
importance of human labour can be seen in slogans advanced by Stalin in 
different years: ‘cadres decide everything’, ‘master technique’, etc. Party 
meetings and production meetings of the trade union are at least as important 
as the psychogram of an American factory in putting the right man in the 
right job, but the Soviet method is more comprehensive and offers the 
workers more opportunity of comprehension and participation. 

Since, in the absence of the market, the relationships between and within 
enterprises depend on organization rather than on price, for the Soviet system 
to work there must be a considerable degree of the kind of flexibility and 
adaptability — both amongst managers and workers — that is associated with 
awareness of the problems involved. The changing social circumstances 
need constant human verification; moreover, the human outlook itself 
changes. We can get some glimpses of this in the historical exposition of 
changes of organizational forms (Chapter II) and in discussions concerning 
centralization and decentralization after the second world war (Chapter VI). 
The number of changes is somewhat confusing and readers cannot fail to see 
that ‘the system of administration is not a congealed form; it is constantly 
being perfected’ (p. 146). Such improvement is always necessary in any 
society, but some have it in large doses followed by relative stagnation and 
some in more constant progress. This difference may also be explained by the 
difference between the kinds of people who work directly on organizational 
improvement. Taylor was a Philadelphia steel foreman before he coined the 
term time-study and initiated its practice. But subsequently this job was 
gradually taken over by psychologists and engineers. They see the forest but 
may lose some trees. The gain in height must be cancelled to a certain extent 
by the loss of familiarity. They work out the production scheme according to 
their average impression of the average worker under average conditions. 
The production plan in modern western factories with the iron discipline 
maintained by a moving belt at a fixed speed, is of course a safeguard against 
bad workers, but it is also an imposed restraint on good workers; a society may 
have more good men than the number seen by the organizers at first glance. 
Even psychologists when working as production engineers have to gather a 
good deal of momentum before they venture to enlarge an established 
production scheme. In this matter they are cautious. But in others, they 
may be too audacious. They say, for instance, that the ratio of a man’s weight 
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(in pounds) to his height (in inches) is one of the most important qualities for 
the job of a meter-reader and that the ideal ratio is 2 to 1. This criterion 
appears to be used in choosing the right man for this job. The validity of such 
statistical conclusions should not be tested and answered by a theory of 
random sampling only. This may be an extreme example; it is also an 
illustration of the antithesis to Soviet personnel selection. 

The book contains a number of incidental points of economic information. 
The resolution concerning the director’s fund mentioned on p. 96 may throw - 
some light on Soviet costing practice. “Workshop accounting’ (p. 99) seems 
to be not very different from the system of budgetary control. The Agarkov 
movement (pp. 131-6) is an attempt to set up an integrated layout of the 
production scheme in all production units; it represents an extension of the 
Stakhanovite movement. The collective contract between the trade union 
and the administration (p. 164) commits workers to activity in things like 
socialist competition and at the same time forges a new link between the 
present resources and the future social product; it must be extremely useful 
for the planners at higher levels. 

On p. 142 the author remarks: ‘In the USSR, only that labour should be 
considered productive which contributes to the development of the country’s 
production forces, is completely directed towards the well-being of the people 
and is a source for the growth of the socialist wealth.’ Since this statement was 
made in a section in which he discusses simplification of the administrative 
apparatus, the term ‘labour’ here refers more to the administrative and less to 
the direct or manual labour. However, if this is the general opinion in the 
USSR, the old Marxist definition of ‘productive labour’ appears to have 
been modified. If labour can be judged by the above standard as to whether 
it is productive or unproductive, whether it is more productive or less produc- 
tive, then the question of choice must arise and the above statement could 
probably be developed into a theory of opportunity costs in a very broad and 
dynamic sense. 

In Chapter VI, discussing administration since the war, the author writes: 
‘The director of the enterprise must be freed from petty and unnecessary 
supervision .. ..Liquidation of petty supervision over managers would 
increase their responsibility for the work entrusted to them and enterprises 
could become even more profitable and have still greater savings.’ This 
statement itself indicates the state of affairs after the war, when all sorts of 
urgent construction jobs had to be done and many competent managers were 
available. But it gives rather a different impression from what the book says 
about the production territorial principle in which the manager is responsible 
for everything. A new generalization of administrative experience is evidently 
needed in the USSR. 


Cc. L. WANG 
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FROM SOVIET PERIODICALS 
THE DISCUSSION ON CO-EDUCATION 


The introduction of co-education into all Soviet schools had since the 
revolution been claimed as a major achievement, until 1943, when it was 
abolished in the larger towns by government decree. So far as we know there 
was no preliminary discussion except amongst the specialists. Some of the 
arguments advanced in the USSR to explain and justify the change were of 
a purely practical character, emphasizing the needs of pre-conscription train- 
ing of pupils in war-time; but some were based upon concepts of the desirable 
relations between the sexes clearly different from what up to then had been 
regarded as the typical Soviet view.1 One representative of the second point 
of view defended the abolition of co-education by the need to acquaint girls 
with the principles of domestic science and to avoid ‘some covering up of 
masculine and feminine traits which are of social value’;? but extremes, such 
as complete separation of boys and girls even in their out-of-school activities 
were, however, rejected (though they appear to have played a considerable 
part in the discussions amongst Soviet educationalists which preceded the 
1943 decree).* The article and letters published below make it clear that such 
extremes must have played a considerable part in the practical application of 
the decree; and these extremes may have made it possible for the editors of 
Literaturnaya Gazeta to open a discussion on the matter. There appears to 
be no misunderstanding on this point between the parties to the discussion: 
the writers of the letter headed ‘Always Together’, in attacking ‘a narrow- 
minded attitude to friendship between boys and girls’ appear to mean pre- 
cisely the same thing as that defended by Mr. Tyapkin, Head of a Rostov 
secondary school for boys when he says that the separate education of girls 
is necessary in the interests of ‘happy Soviet motherhood’ and ‘the correct 
upbringing of the children in the home and of the contented old age of the 
parents themselves’ (apart from military considerations which he regards as 
remaining in force). 

The discussion of such a subject is of obvious interest as a reflection of the 


1 Cf. the documents reproduced in my Changing Attitudes in Soviet Russia: The 
Family, London, Routledge, 1949, pp. 363ff and 393-4. Some reviewers of this book 
(Mrs. Beatrice King, writing in the Daily Worker, April 21st, 1949, and Mr. Ivor 
Montagu, in The Journal of Sex Education, August-September 1949) have criticized 
me for publishing a document which emphasized military factors in the educational 
separation of boys and girls. (The first of these two documents was written by so 
responsible a person as the Director of the Moscow City Department of Education; 
from the second document I quoted only some characteristic passages, as it was easily 
accessible in English.) From the documents published below it is evident that ‘the 
need to get the most efficient soldiers and nurses provided only the immediate incentive 
for a measure with much more far-reaching implications’ (l.c., p. 363); it is clear, 
however, that that immediate incentive was the only non-controversial element in the 
—* and that the basic issue was likely to be re-opened once the emergency had 


passed. 
2M. Tsuzner, quoted l.c., p. 393, from Soviet War News, November 6th, 1943. 
3 See L.c., p. 365. 
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continuing struggle of different approaches to major problems of social life, 
perhaps represented, as in other countries, by different generations. As might 
be expected, amongst the opponents of separate education are young women 
defending equality of opportunity for members of their sex. From the 
point of view of understanding the Soviet institutional framework, Professor 
Kolbanovsky’s indication of widespread, lively and continuous argument 
about the merits of a system enacted years ago by government decree and his 
implied view that such argument is the most natural thing in the world, is 
highly interesting: clearly, on occasions such as that offered by the discussion 
in Literaturnaya Gazeta, we glimpse only a small and not necessarily repre- 
sentative proportion of vigorous and apparently quite legal discussions which 
continue to proceed under the hard crust of a government-controlled press 
more interested in showing the homogeneity than the vigour of Soviet intel- 
lectual life. An argument like that put forward by Professor Kolbanovsky 
cannot be improvised: it presupposes a long process in which definite schools 
of thought have been formed. 

When publishing the discussion letters on Professor Kolbanovsky’s 
article, in the issue of May 4th, 1950, the editors of Literaturnaya Gazeta 
stated that these letters represented only a section of those received and clearly 
encouraged further correspondence. According to an editorial in the issue 
dated July 15th, they had received ‘many hundreds’ of reactions. But they 
did not publish a second instalment until June 28th, and this consisted of only 
four letters. Apart from these letters, reproduced in whole or part below, 
there is an undated report about a meeting of Leningrad teachers convened 
to discuss Kolbanovsky’s article: it is stated that all speakers, without excep- 
tion, demanded the return of co-education. This meeting appears to have 
originated from some unofficial initiative: the Ministry of Education (which 
was ‘severely censured’ at the meeting for its ‘non-intervention’) remained 
silent. Its monthly Narodnoye Obrazovanye, which is concerned mainly with 
organizational matters, published in no. 7, 1950 (which went to press on 
June 21st) an editorial on the preparation of the regular Teachers’ Confer- 
ences to be held in August (in preparation for the new school year), and 
although this editorial surveys the kind of questions to be discussed, it has no 
reference, explicit or implicit, to the co-education problem (unless a general 
reference to the value of ‘criticism and self-criticism’ may be interpreted as an 
invitation to discuss it, but that is unlikely). In such circumstances of official 
reticence, it is scarcely surprising that discussion of this apparently urgent 
problem of school organization broke out in a politico-literary paper, the 
organ of the Union of Soviet Writers.‘ Its editorial of July 15th, mentioned 

‘ The subject has also been broached in the literary monthly Novy Mir, no. 5, 1950 
(which went to press on May roth), pp. 161-80, in a lively sketch ‘In Our School’ by 

lena Nagayeva, teacher at a boys’ school. The writer conveys a sense of resentment at 
the official attitude, e.g. p. 180: ‘ “It’s a touchy subject”, says Anna Pavlovna [head- 
mistress of a neighbouring girls’ school, who, unlike the writer’s headmaster, desires the 
return of co-education]. ‘‘When I took it up at the City Education Department, one of 
the comrades there replied: “The business of the teacher is thoroughly to prepare the 


next lesson and see to discipline. As for which system of instruction is better — that is 
not for you to decide.” ’ 


‘Only a mandarin (chinovnik) could speak like that to a teacher’, continues Nagayeva. 
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above, reproaches the representatives of pedagogic science for the ‘olympian’ 
silence still maintained by them three months after the discussion had begun. 
This editorial, which also deals with the recent Marr and Pavlov discussions,’ 
speaks of ‘the watershed between reactionary trends in science which have 
outlived their day and progressive trends which are being born’. Despite the 
silence of the official educational world, the discussion has not been confined 
entirely to literary periodicals. On May 2ist, 1950, Kultura i Zhizn, the 
official organ of the Party Propaganda Department* published an extremely 
sharp review of lectures given at and published by the Stavropol Pedagogical 
Institute for the further professional instruction of teachers, which appear to 
have largely coincided with the views attacked by Professor Kolbanovsky and 
defended by Mr. Tyapkin in the discussion reproduced below. On one of the 
most harmful (porochnye) of these lectures Kultura i Zhizn writes: 


The author maintains, among other things, that ‘sensibility and tender- 
ness are above all phenomena of feminine gentleness and are mainly found 
in girls’. As regards boys, Comrade Dmitriev condescendingly admits that 
they, too, possess these qualities, adding, however, that these qualities 
appear ‘in their relations to small brothers and sisters and sometimes to 
animals, such as foals, calves, puppies, etc.’ I need hardly comment on 
such a statement as this. 

There is a certain mustiness about the author’s preaching that boys 
should be ‘chivalrous and generous’ while girls should be ‘brought up in 
feminine tenderness’. There is also a stupid assertion that the feeling of 
duty in children must be developed by ‘training them in the fulfilment of 
duty’. 


In the issue of June 3rd, 1950, the editors of Literaturnaya Gazeta attacked 
the Saratov Education department which had organized holiday pioneer 
camps separately for boys and girls and they are continuing other campaigns 
on the problems of the emancipation of women which they started at about 
the same time as the publication of Professor Kolbanovsky’s article. The 
issue of May 24th, 1950, prints a number of reactions to an article by the 
Uzbek poet Zulfia (in no. 32, April 19th, 1950) who had complained that, 
without hindrance from the local school authorities, early marriages of girls 
were still occurring and that the husband’s authority was still occasionally 
exercised to put his wife into a harem and to force her to wear the yarmak. 


5 These discussions will be treated in the next issue of Soviet Studies. 

* It should be noted, however, that in Prof. Chikobava’s article which opened the 
Marr discussion in Pravda, May gth, 1950, both Literaturnaya Gazeta and Kultura i 
Zhizn (together with the leading authorities of the Academy of Sciences) are attacked 
for giving undue currency to Marr’s theories. It may also be worth noting that shortly 
before the discussion reported here Konstantin Simonov was appointed chief editor of 
Literaturnaya Gazeta. 


‘And what of life? Where does our practical experience come in? Surely it is we, the 
teachers, who make our schools? We ourselves want to be the builders of the Soviet 
school and to determine its fate like responsible people, just as the engineers and 
stakhanovites, collective farmers and tractor drivers decide problems in the develop- 
ment of the national economy.’ 
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Amongst the reactions to Zulfia’s article that were published are communica- 
tions from the Uzbek Ministry of Education, which had sacked the headmaster 
responsible and from the Uzbek T.U.C., which had decided to open a broad 
propaganda campaign; and there is also a letter from a twenty-three-year-old 
Uzbek woman which complains that marriage (with an Uzbek artist!) has 
resulted, for her, in incarceration in the harem and giving up her work in the 
factory. It was only after overcoming ‘great difficulties’,’ that she regained 
her freedom and was able to return to the factory. 
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R.S. 


A BURNING QUESTION 
(Literaturnaya Gazeta, No. 29, April 8, 1950) 

The Soviet school is called upon to educate the mew man. 

As soon as its education is begun, the child enters an organized community 
— his class, later on the Pioneer and Komsomol organizations and the school 
asa whole. In the school’s community the talents of the child are developed, 
its moral qualities are formed, its future personality awakened and moulded, 
its will is hardened and its character is shaped. 

The Soviet public is therefore giving careful attention to the life of the 
schools and the quality of their work; it rejoices over their successes and helps 
them to overcome their difficulties. 

In the capitals of Union and Autonomous Republics and in province 
centres and big industrial towns, co-education was during the war replaced 
by separate education of boys and girls. For the first time in Soviet life 
separate secondary schools for boys and girls were set up. In the majority of 
towns and in the country secondary co-education was, however, continued. 

Separate schools were created because it was felt that co-education made 
it impossible to pay sufficient attention to certain distinctive peculiarities in 
the physical development of boys and girls and to the training of both for 
work. This feeling is based on solid reasons. 

At the same time it should be pointed out that this change is causing a great 
deal of controversy. 

The supporters of co-education — and these include a considerable number 
of heads of schools, teachers and parents — are convinced that the new system 
of education has merely replaced the difficulties and disadvantages of the old 
system with other, possibly more serious ones. The supporters of separate 
education take a different attitude: they consider that it is easier to carry out 
the teaching in separate schools. 

This controversy has now been going on for six years. Teachers argue, 
parents argue, and both send letters to journals and newspapers asking which 
is better: co-education or separate education. 

As always, experience reveals itself as the criterion of truth. And we have 
experience of both forms of education at present. 

It is strange and absolutely unpardonable that the Academy of Pedagogical 


"Probably after getting a divorce. The editors of Literaturnaya Gazeta may have 
d it inconsistent with public policy to mention the divorce. See below, pp. 198ff. 
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Sciences of the RSFSR and the Ministries of Education of the union 
republics have so far ignored this question which is occupying teachers and 
parents and are not examining how co-educational and separate schools do in 
fact compare. 

Meanwhile a series of conferences held in the Moscow City Institute for 
the further training of teachers and in other places and my conversations with 
experienced and expert teachers and heads of the capital’s schools, show 
that in many separate schools considerable difficulties have arisen, which 
could not have been foreseen at the time when these schools were set up. 

When separate education for boys and girls was introduced both types of 
school retained the same curriculum and the same textbooks. Nevertheless 
certain heads of schools and teachers, distorting the fundamental principles 
of Soviet pedagogy, adopted a policy of ‘bifurcation’ (what a word they 
thought up! V.K.), i.e. a policy of splitting education into ‘masculine’ and 
‘feminine’ types. In some boys’ schools a bias towards the study of mathe- 
matics, physics and chemistry is becoming predominant, while girls’ schools 
are giving more attention to the arts: literature, language and history. And 
this is happening, not because the pupils themselves have differing interests, 
but because they are being influenced in these directions by the teachers. 

There even exist theorists of such ‘bifurcation’. M. Timofeyev in his 
article ‘Co-education and Separate Education, Past and Present’ (Soviet 
Pedagogy, 4/1945) is zealously trying to show that ‘there are profound historical 
grounds for certain differences in the work of boys and girls at school. Thus, 
due to characteristics peculiar to them such as femininity, a tender nature and 
greater responsiveness towards other people (it appears that this is a purely 
feminine quality — V.K.), most girls show more interest and curiosity . . . in 
such subjects as literature, language and history’. ‘This,’ writes Timofeyey, 
‘is precisely that sphere of human activity — family relationships, house- 
keeping, questions of culture and of the manner of life which is even today 
still associated with our young women. On the other hand, girls do not on 
the whole possess as much historical experience in other spheres of life and 
human activity, such as the struggle against the most terrible and mighty 
forces of nature...the improvement of production technique and s0 
forth.’ And from these observations he draws the conclusion that there are 
‘historical grounds’ which show that girls would profit least from the study 
of such subjects as... geography, physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, 
mathematical calculations, etc. 

From such ‘new ideas’ it is only a step to the preaching of a ‘law’ whereby 
the fate of children is fatalistically determined by biological and social factors 
—a ‘law’ that was condemned together with the pseudo-science of pedology. 
According to this ‘law’ the girls of our Soviet country are as it were doomed 
to repeat the ‘historical experience’ of their predecessors, in face of which, 
according to M. Timofeyev’s assertions, even the Soviet system stands 
helpless! 

Intentionally or unintentionally (unintentionally, it must be assumed), 
M. Timofeyev’s article smacks of the ideas advanced by bourgeois theorists 
stating that the woman is socially subordinate and that she is not fitted for 
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certain aspects of intellectual activity which are apparently the privilege of 
men. 

Unfortunately M. Timofeyev is not alone in holding these opinions. He is 
supported by certain school teachers who regard the issue from other ‘prac- 
tical’ points of view. Writing in The Teachers’ Newspaper of August roth, 
1949, S. Razinova, headmistress of the 3rd Girl’s School in Saratov, points 
out that it is necessary for girls’ schools to combine the teaching of the 
school-curriculum with ...the woman’s future practical domestic duties in 
the home. S. Razinova suggests that this combination should take such forms 
as, for instance, ‘physics in everyday life’ teaching girls how to do electrical 
wiring, how to put in a switch, or repair an electric plate or an iron. ‘Chemis- 
try in everyday life’ would teach them how to make soap, how to prepare an 
aerated drink or how to remove grease marks and stains. 

Let us leave aside the headmistress’ ill-digested ideas on the outlook for 
the economic development of our country. To teach girls how to prepare 
home-made soap does not acquaint them with the latest achievements of 
chemistry. But one wonders why practical accomplishments are necessary 
only for women. Surely ‘science in everyday life’ is not superfluous for men. 

It is hardly necessary to prove that these at first sight ‘harmless’ sugges- 
tions made by the headmistress are in line with the same notorious ‘bi- 
furcation’. Girls are taught to combine physics and chemistry with family- 
housekeeping, instead of being shown the prospects of applying these 
sciences to the technology of production in the broad national economic plan. 

The worst thing is that the ideas of these ‘bifurcators’ are penetrating to 
the pupils themselves. In girls’ schools some girls are losing interest in 
sciences which have an immediate connection with industry, agriculture and 
other extremely important branches of economic and cultural development. 
Moreover, petty interests and a narrow outlook are beginning to form. 
Attentive educationalists are noticing to their dismay that this ‘outlook’ 
sometimes appears in the form of the wretched idea of ‘petit-bourgeois 
happiness’. 

It should be pointed out that considerable achievements are observed in 
those separate schools where the ‘bifurcational’ tendency has not affected the 
normal course of teaching. But similar and equally great achievements have 
of recent years also been noted in co-educational schools. 

Teaching does not, however, comprise the whole process of education. 
Therefore, while recognizing the teaching successes of Soviet schools, we 
should not ignore certain difficulties in education arising in schools where boys 

and girls are taught separately, and which do not occur in co-educational 
schools, where boys and girls exercise a restraining and ennobling influence 
on each other. Studying together, boys and girls from their first years at 
school grow accustomed to each other as comrades, bound together by com- 
mon interests. The state of mutual estrangement, which is often observed 
among children who are being educated separately, does not exist. Finally, 
by studying and by discussing and deciding various questions together 
during adolescence, the older boys and girls become real friends. 

Such friendship, based on a community of high ideals and cultural interests, 
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has a profound effect on the minds of the older boys and girls. Strengthened 
by mutual respect for human dignity, their happy, youthful friendship has a 
rich influence on their future attitude towards people, it stimulates the older 
boys and girls to greater efforts in study and in social activities. 

At the school desk the children grow accustomed to seeing in each boy and 
girl their future trusty comrades in life, in work and if necessary, in battle, 
The example of the friendship between Young Guards of Krasnodon and the 
effective work of boys and girls now studying together in the schools of most 
towns and rural districts, reflects the kind of comradely relationship between 
boys and girls which has developed in our Soviet land. 

Some educationalists are trying to improve the friendly relationship be- 
tween boys and girls by organizing gatherings of pupils of neighbouring 
boys’ and girls’ schools in circles, community evenings and discussions on 
comradeship and on friendship. 

But can such theoretical education produce serious, positive results while 
it does not operate on the practical experience of everyday, comradely 
mutual relations between the older boys and girls at school? 

Comrade Razinova, mentioned above, suggests that these discussions should 
be on such subjects as the friendship among the ‘Young Guard’ or that of 
Katya and Vanya in “T'wo Captains’ by Kaverin. But in making this sugges- 
tion, the headmistress is leaving out one important point: these works reflected 
the friendship of young people educated together and who had therefore had 
a practical preparation for correct relationships between boys and girls. 

These difficulties and defects, which caused the present ‘bifurcational’ 
distortions in the activity of some teachers, have arisen in separate schools for 
boys and girls. I have not minced matters in writing about these defects and 
difficulties, because I consider it necessary to attract the attention of the 
public to this burning question; they should discuss the details and principles 
of the problem on the basis of the rich experience of our schools. 

Why not call a special, broad conference of Soviet educationalists and 
teachers in order to collect all the useful information and to draw the necessary 
conclusions from the experience of the co-educational and separate schools 
at present existing in our country? 


PRor. KOLBANOVSKY 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR PUBLISHED -IN LITERATURNAYA GAZETA, 
No. 36, May 4, 1950 


ALWAYS TOGETHER! 

We are writing on behalf of a meeting of teachers and former pupils of the 
Lepeshinsky school (No. 32) in Moscow. 

During the war years our school ceased to exist. Teachers and pupils 
went to other Moscow schools. Since then nine years have passed. And 
each year, on one day in the middle of April, people of the most varied 
professions meet in the building of our former school. This year 350 people 
met together. Among them were engineers and officers, scientific workers 
and musicians, teachers, doctors and journalists. 
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What is it that brings us all here? What makes us send letters and telegrams 
of greetings from all parts of the country if we cannot be at the meeting 
ourselves? 

It is the great friendship which has grown up between pupils and teachers 
and the deep faith in our comrades — a group united by boundless love for its 
homeland, which has brought us all to the school. 

We are deeply concerned with the question raised in your paper of whether 
there should be co-education or separate education in the Soviet school. The 
young writer of children’s books, Oskar Khavkin, a former pupil of our 
school, gave a good answer to this question in his story ‘Always Together’. 
And to Professor Kolbanovsky’s article ‘A Burning Question’, which has 
moved us deeply, we likewise answer: 

Always together. 

The speakers at this gathering of teachers, parents and former pupils of 
the school talked of the advantages of co-education. Among us were parents 
whose children are already going to school. They recounted that, while they 
were watching over the studies of their children and rejoicing in their suc- 
cesses, they were at the same time fully aware of serious deficiencies in their 
education. Ekaterina Svetlova, an engineer, told us that her daughter 
Natasha, a pupil of the 4th grade, was passionately interested in her 
mother’s school days, her life as a pioneer and a komsomol and the great 
friendship with her school-comrades, which she had kept up to this day. 
Tatyana Rudneva, Mikhail Alperovich and others had the same story to tell. 

They showed us convincingly, giving examples, that in schools where boys 
and girls are taught separately there are frequent instances of a narrow- 
minded attitude to friendship between boys and girls, in place of the com- 
radely relationships which we experienced and which have bound us — men 
and women, who went to school together — until this very day. 

The Soviet school is educating the new man. In his childhood already the 
Soviet school-child enters a community. It is brought up in such a way that, 
even after a short time, having grown accustomed to its community and 
always acting together with it, it cannot imagine any activities or any life 
outside this community. But where, on leaving school, does the young man 
or woman find a community consisting only of men or only of women? 

Under co-education, the children do not experience the ‘estrangement of 
the sexes’ so common during adolescence, for from childhood onwards, they 
have been accustomed to look upon other boys and girls as their comrades, 
whose lives are bound up with theirs. 

Teachers also spoke at our meeting. They recalled to our minds how 
interesting, rich and lively the lessons in the Lepeshinsky school used to be. 
They had before them a friendly, united community of boys and girls. At 
our social evenings, our discussions, our productions of plays, our literary 
exhibitions and meetings there was an atmosphere of creative resourcefulness, 
tichness of perception and liveliness in the exchange of ideas. 

We are deeply convinced that the co-educational school gives the Soviet 
land a citizen who is more broadly developed and more courageous. 

(Signed) A. Grechushnikova, cand. of Pedagog. Sciences; A. Peryshkin, 
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Corresponding Member of the Academy of Pedagog. Sciences; A. Yan- 
kovskaya-Baudina, Esteemed schoolmistress of the RSFSR; G. Chaus, 
teacher; E. Svetlova, engineer; I. Tsvetkova, student at the Pedagog. 
Institute; S. Shilovsky, journalist; N. Preobrazhenskaya, doctor. (On 
behalf of the meeting of teachers and former pupils of the Lepeshinsky 
school.) 


WHERE DID THE ‘BIFURCATORS’ COME FROM? 


I am not a specialist in pedagogics or in school affairs, nor am I a parent. 
But I am a komsomol and I consider it my duty to comment on Professor 
Kolbanovsky’s article ‘A Burning Question’. This question has been worry- 
ing me ever since separate education was introduced in our schools. 

Up to the 8th grade I studied together with boys. I can judge the merits 
and shortcomings of co-education from my own experience. 

What were our relations with boys? In the fifth and sixth grades, I don't 
know why, but there were often quarrels between us. In the seventh grade 
there was a great change. A good and genuine friendship and a respect for 
each other sprang up and developed. Our joint creative endeavours towards 
a common goal united us. 

Today the relationships of boys and girls are formed on a different basis. 

My sister is in the 8th grade. She meets boys at social evenings at school 
and at home. She judges them above all according to how well they can dance. 
Her interest in the studies of this or that boy does not extend beyond general 
questions about his end of session results. 

Under separate education in schools the masculine and feminine character- 
istics have begun to stand out. Why do people think that girls are worse than 
boys at mathematics, physics and chemistry? 

In our class of the 43rd school in Moscow all the girls were well able 
to reach the very high standard set by our mathematics master, P. A. Larichev. 

Boys are better at technical subjects than girls. What next! As soon asa 
small child begins to understand anything at all, it has toys bought for it: 
motor cars and meccano sets for the boy, dolls and a children’s cooking outfit 
for the girl. 

In the years following the introduction of separate education the standard 
of teaching in mathematics and physics has gone down considerably. I have 
not met one girl in our institute who was not afraid of draughtsmanship as of 
something that could never be mastered. I have not heard from a single girl 
that in her school draughtsmanship was catered for at all well. 

It seems to me that, in deciding this important question of co-education 
and separate education, we, the former pupils of co-educational schools, who 
have just become adults and have ourselves had vital experience in this 
matter, should be listened to. 


LYUDMILA CHERNOGUBOVSKAYA, 
4th year student at the Kuibyshev 
Civil Engineering Institute, Moscow. 
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SEPARATE EDUCATION IS ESSENTIAL 


Separate education was begun here in the days of the Great Patriotic War- 
It was introduced from profound patriotic motives which still hold today. 

The upbringing and training of Soviet children in boys’ schools should 
have definite distinctive qualities. The young boy should be particularly 
smart, resourceful, hardy and well disciplined. He should be a good subord- 
inate and an excellent leader. 

Does Professor Kolbanovsky seriously think that the young boy does not 
need to know anything of these qualities until he is eighteen years old? 

No, that would be a gross mistake. 

It is undoubtedly true that experience is the criterion of truth. But it is 
also necessary to know how to observe and analyse experience. 

Let us take a series of schools in Rostov on Don, for example the 22nd 
girls’ secondary school. This school is having indisputable successes 
in the teaching and upbringing of its pupils. Here the girls do not feel the 
absence of a ‘restraining and ennobling influence’. The same picture can be 
observed in the 1st, 5th and 45th school. 

Our 32nd boys’ secondary school is run on the basis of the peda- 
gogical ideas of S. Makarenko: here there is strict order, sensible and healthy 
subordination. A correct tone. Consistent and uncompromising demands on 
our pupils. Good discipline. In out-of-class and out-of-school work a great 
deal of attention is paid to physical culture. The 43rd, 49th, 75th, 78th 
and many other boys’ schools are run in the same way. 

What difficulties were caused by separate education can undoubtedly be 
overcome. Moreover, there are similar difficulties in our co-educational 
schools. Professor Kolbanovsky does not offer the schools one word of 
advice on that score in the entire article. 

In refuting Comrade Razinova, Comrade Kolbanovsky ignored a question 
of immense importance — the question of happy Soviet motherhood. 

The education of the future mother is necessary for the family itself, 
necessary for the correct upbringing of children in the home, and for the 
contented old age of the parents themselves. Why are we not preparing our 
girls for this? 

From all this there can only be one conclusion: separate education is a 
natural, positive phenomenon in pedagogy and at the present stage in history 
it is a direct necessity, of importance to the state. 

B. TYAPKIN, 
Headmaster of the 32nd boy’s secondary school, Rostov on Don. 


TAKING INTO ACCOUNT THE EXPERIENCE OF SCHOOLS 

Like, I am sure, the majority of parents, I am not satisfied with the separate 
education and training of children at school. 

I have grown up in Soviet conditions. I went to an outstandingly good 
school together with boys and I found this very good. From their earliest 
years boys and girls grew up together as equal comrades, exercising a good 
influence on each other. . 
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Separate education cut off the children from each other and estranged 
them. Moreover separate education does not improve discipline at school; it 
weakens it. 


L. SHEVCHENKO, 
Member of the Supreme Court of the Ukrainian SSR, Kiev, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR PUBLISHED IN LITERATURNAYA GAZETA 
No. 52, June 28, 1950 


SEPARATE EDUCATION SHOULD BE RETAINED 


Before the revolution the system of education was a separate one: there were 

boarding schools, pensions and grammar schools for boys and for girls. The 

_ supervision by the class teacher and the patriarchal character of the family 
isolated the pupils from the surrounding world, created abnormal conditions 
and, especially in closed institutions, resulted in many of the pupils leaving 
with disordered personalities and individualistic tendencies alien to the group 
and to society. 

Other conditions prevail in our Soviet school, where separate education 
does not turn the school into a corporation isolated from the world. The 
pupils form an active part of our people. During the preparation of the [last] 
elections to the Supreme Soviet the schoolgirls in their brown dresses called 
on the electors, explained the electoral law, read to them from the newspapers, 
etc.’ Schoolboys and schoolgirls meet each other in businesslike and com- 
radely conditions, participating with equal rights in social life in the activities 
of the Komsomol and the other social organizations. 

But equal rights do not imply equalization. Undoubtedly, diverse subjects 
taught in school should be approached in a different way according to whether 
they are taught to boys or girls. It is known that boys and girls, after having 
left childhood, show different inclinations in choosing their specializations. 
Here is an example. There are two adjacent educational institutions. In one 
of them girls comprise a third of the students, and in the other almost all. 
Yet these are open institutions, choice of [entry into] which is completely free. 
The first is an agricultural technicum, the second a pedagogical school.’ 

Nor should we forget that in communist society participation of the family 
in the education of children is not only not excluded but even becomes more 


® It should be noted that the writer of this letter teaches not in an ordinary secondary 
school but in a pedagogical school (which provides a four-year course from age 14/15 
to train teachers for pre-school and primary education — i.e. to take children of 3 to 11 
years of age). But there is sufficient similarity in age and otherwise, between the pupils 
of pedagogical and ordinary secondary schools for the same general arguments to 
apply to both. The girls conducting this election activity would be doing so as members 
or helpers of the Young Communist League, and would be aged 14 to 18. : 

*® The technicums are technical secondary schools providing courses of three and in 
some cases four years from age 14/15. The pedagogical schools are'in fact a particular 
kind of technicum. 

The writer of this letter evidently takes for granted the alleged propensity of boys 
to become agronomists and of girls to become teachers; he does not even ask whether 
(a) this ‘natural’ propensity may not be due to different opportunities in further pro- 
fessional life, and (b) such differences in opportunity might not become permanent if 
bifurcation’ results in making girls less fit for other than the ‘feminine’ professions, 
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responsible. The girls are the future mothers, and they should be prepared to 
fulfil the responsible duty of motherhood. They should be appropriately 
educated for this. 

It follows that the system of separate education should be retained. Instead 
of talking about its necessity or otherwise, we should carefully and in time 
think about proper programmes for girls’ and for boys’ schools. 


S. NAZAROov, 
Teacher at the Yalta Pedagogical School. 


A MOTHER’S OPINION 


~ Without a doubt, children should be educated together. Separate educa- 
ily tion produces in the boys a kind of contempt for girls and girls’ schools. I 


have heard boys speak of the ‘babskaya school’.”® 

In children’s homes boys and girls are brought up together, and in the 
Pioneer camps they spend the summer together. An illogical situation arises. 
It is allegedly harmful if the few hours at school are spent together, but it is 
useful to live and to spend holidays together. 


“A Without touching on the major problems, I wish to speak only of a few 
t] practical questions. In my neighbourhood there is a boys’ school where 
¥ eleven classes and a girls’ school where nine classes are taught in the second 


shift." Accordingly, the construction of two new school buildings has to be 
planned. But if there were co-education, one additional building would be 
sufficient. 

The younger children who belong to the second shift, and those who live 
on the outskirts of the town, would be better off if the school were nearer 
their homes. It frequently happens, for instance, that a girl lives quite near 
a boys’ school but has to hurry three kilometres to her girls’ school. 

In conclusion, I wish again to state my opinion as a mother: let our children 
learn together! : 

A. NEDOSEKINA, 


Housewife, Leningrad. 


The first of the four letters published in this issue is from S. Kunanbayev, 
secretary of the central committee of the Kazakhstan Young Communist 
League. After repeating Kolbanovsky’s argument against Timofeyev’s 
statements about ‘historical experience’, Mr. Kunanbayev continues: 

‘It is generally known that in no pre-socialist socio-economic systems was 
the woman legally enabled to participate in the development of science and in 
the administration of the economy and the state. Her lot was described by 
German moralists in terms of the “four K’s”: Kinder, Kueche, Kleider, Kirche 
(children, kitchen, clothes, church). No great knowledge was needed in any 
field of science for women to play such a part. 


” Like German, the Russian language has, apart from the normal and literary word 
for ‘woman’, another which has the connotation of women’s inferiority. 
_ "i.e. because of shortage of school accommodation, half of each form goes to school 
in the morning and the other half in the afternoon. 
F* 
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‘In socialist society women’s role in society and in every field of work has 
fundamentally changed. In our country a woman may be an inventor, a 
scientist who transforms nature, an army officer, a statesman ... Only in 
socialist society does woman fully assert herself; in these circumstances she 
should study all sciences, not only those which are classified by someone as 
“clearly feminine”. The “theory” of “bifurcation” is divorced from life. 

‘,.. Separate education has a harmful influence on the work of school 
Komsomol organizations. The existence of boys’ and girls’ Komsomol 
organizations leads to a certain mutual estrangement between these organiz- 
ations and to the appearance of unnecessary and harmful “specific” features 
in their activities. ...’ 

A. Fedorov, Instructor of the Pskov regional committee of the Party, 
answers Tyapkin’s arguments in the following way: 

‘How many Soviet women fought alongside the men at the fronts and in 
the partisan groups? Did not these women need to display discipline, resource 
and endurance? The women in the rear who replaced the men who had gone 
to the front mastered their trades, were in charge of factory departments, 
Party and state organizations. Were they not required to be excellent leaders? 

“To me, it appears that the patriotic motives raised by comrade Tyapkin do 
not at all lead to the conclusions drawn by him. We must educate girls who at 
any moment may be defending peace at the front or in the rear conjointly 
with the young men. Certainly, the girl is a future mother. But how cana 
mother whose will-power is not developed strengthen this power in her chil- 
dren? Is it not clear that a girl who is prepared to give her life for the future of 
our children will also be the most loving of all mothers?’ 


The editors’ selection of letters closes with a report on the above men- 
tioned meeting of Leningrad teachers, and there is also an appreciative note 
on Elena Nagayeva’s article in Novy Mir (see note 4 above), which draws 
attention particularly to her emphasis on the extent to which the subject is 
discussed privately amongst teachers and their resentment at the inactivity 
of the educational authorities. 


SOVIET FAMILY LEGISLATION 


The following is a summary, with excerpts, of Soviet Legislation on Marriage 
and the Family, a recent booklet in a series issued for the general public by 
the Institute of Law of the Academy of Sciences.1 The main purpose of the 
summary is to present the information on the present principles and actual 
working (including recent court cases) of Soviet family law which is to be 
found in the booklet, embedded in a good deal of propaganda. 

Sverdlov is the leading Soviet authority on family law. The information 


1 Sovetskoye Zakonodatelstvo o Brake i Semye, Moscow-Leningrad, 1949, 110 PP» 
by G. M. Sverdlov. 
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hitherto available in the west on the actual working of the 1944 divorce 
legislation comes mainly from an article by Sverdlov published in 1946 and 
some idea of subsequent developments may be gathered from a comparison 
of his statement on the subject summarized below with that article, the most 
important parts of which are available in two English translations.* 

In his foreword, the author states ‘the purpose of this book is to show how 
the concern of the Soviet state for children and mothers and for the strength- 
ening of the family, is reflected in our laws on marriage and the family, and also 
in the implementation of these laws’. There are six chapters, of which the 
first is a general survey of the trend of Soviet legislation on marriage, divorce 
and the family since 1917. The remaining chapters treat the separate aspects 
of the subject in greater detail; and there is a supplement containing the texts 
of the most important laws and decrees on the subject from 1936 to 1949. 

In Chapter I Sverdlov shows the changes which have taken place in the 
attitude of the Soviet government to marriage and the family since 1917, and 
points out the parallel between this development and the changes which have 
taken place in economic and social conditions in the USSR. 

He breaks the period up as follows: 


(1) The decree of December 1917 introducing civil divorce (amongst the 
earliest legislation promulgated by the Soviet government) and the first 
Soviet family law of 1918. “These measures’, says Sverdlov, ‘removed every- 
thing which enslaved the personality of man in the marriage and family 
relationship of Tsarist Russia. Marriage was freed from the influence of the 
Church and of Church law... Changes in civic status were secularized ... 
All restrictions on personal rights on marrying were removed — dependence 
on creed, nationality, consent of parents, guardians, superiors (nachalstva). 
The slave-like subjugation of women both as mother and as wife in respect 
to both person and property was done away with. The Tsarist laws established 
extraordinarily wide powers for the father. They were founded on the 
humiliation of the illegitimate child and the unmarried mother. The con- 
sistorial system of divorce (divorce could only be obtained through the 
Ecclesiastical Courts) led to the practical indissolubility of marriage, wound- 
ing the honour of those who asked for a divorce, the woman first of all; 
guardianship was based on belonging to a certain estate [in the social struc- 
ture]. All this was decisively rejected by the Decrees of the Soviet state; and 
in Lenin’s words, “‘of all this not one stone was left upon another” ’ (pp. 5-6), 

(2) The legislation of 1926: 

‘In 1925-6, in the conditions of the New Economic Policy, some revision 
of the laws issued immediately after the October revolution became necessary. 
The existence of still unliquidated exploiting classes and the economic diffi- 
culties of the NEP period, made it necessary to strengthen the protection of 
the woman’s family rights’ (p. 6). 


*The article appeared in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo (Soviet State and Law), 
7/1946. The translations are in The Modern Law Review, April 1948; and R. ScHLES- 
INGER, Changing Attitudes in Soviet Russia: The Family in the U.S.S.R., London, 
Routledge (International Library for yeseend and Social Reconstruction), 1949, 
Pp. 377ff. This volume also contains the decrees mentioned in the present summary. 
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The result was the code of 1926 on marriage, divorce, the family and 
guardianship.* 


(3) By 1936, further progress in the economic and social consolidation of 
the Soviet state again necessitated revision of the family code: 

‘These conditions provided an opportunity to consider a further strengthen- 
ing of the family as a unit of society .. . As the standard of living and culture 
of the general public improved, impatience with petit-bourgeois laxity in 
relations between men and women and with a frivolous attitude to children, 
the family and family responsibilities,’ became more marked and widespread 
(p. 7). The enactment which expressed this development in public opinion 
was the law of June 27th, 1936, on the prohibition of abortions, the improve- 
ment of material aid to women in childbirth; the establishment of state 
assistance to parents of large families, extension of the network of maternity 
homes, creches and kindergartens, increased penalties for non-payment of 
alimony and certain modifications in divorce legislation. An extensive 
system of children’s allowances, increased alimony and modification in the 
divorce procedure which made divorces more difficult to obtain, gave further 
encouragement to a more serious and responsible attitude to marriage and 
family life. 


(4) The latest phase in the history of Soviet family legislation is initiated by 
the family law of July 8th, 1944, on increasing state aid to pregnant women, 
mothers with many children and unmarried mothers, strengthening the pro- 
tection of mother and child, establishing the title of ‘Heroine-Mother’, the 


order ‘Motherhood glory’ and the ‘Motherhood Medal’. 

At the beginning of Chapter II, Sverdlov quotes Stalin’s statements in his 
conversation with H. G. Wells (1934) on the reasons for which the Soviet 
state is particularly interested in consolidating the family: ‘Socialism does not 
reject, but combines individual interests with those of the community. 
Socialism cannot disregard individual interests. Only a socialist society can 
give the fullest satisfaction to these personal interests. Moreover, a socialist 
society is the only firm safeguard for the interests of personality’ (p. 10). 

Sverdlov then refers to the family as ‘one of the social forms which satisfy 
the interests both of the individual and of society’. 

‘There is an innate desire in every human being for marriage and family 
life . . . if the feeling of love and parental happiness are not satisfied, the life 
of the human being is incomplete; society could not grow and develop without 
this... The Family, with its stable relationship between man and woman, 
parents and children... provides the most favourable conditions for satis- 
fying this deep human inclination’ (pp. 10-11). 

Although the Soviet state shoulders a great part of the burden of education 
and child care, this does not mean that the importance of a normal family 
upbringing is not recognized. The family, especially the large one, is valuable 
in character-training. As a relationship based on mutual aid, it ‘fosters 4 


3 SCHLESINGER, loc. cit., pp. 154ff. Part of the discussion in the legislature which 
preceded the enactment of that code is reproduced, ibid., pp. 81ff. 
‘ Ibid., pp. 26o0ff; for the preceding discussion in the press, see pp. 251ff. 
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sense of duty and of responsibility for the welfare of others . . . Whatever is 
kindled in the child’s consciousness in the family circle remains throughout 
its life and gives the human being the strength to occupy a worthy place in the 
great struggle of our people for communism...’ (p. 11). There is a direct 
relationship between broken homes and juvenile delinquency. 

A section of this chapter (pp. 12-16), on family conditions in capitalist 
countries, begins: ‘But everything positive that the family provides can only be 
provided by it in a socialist society.’ Declining rates of population increase in 
western countries are causally connected with poverty and unemployment. Of 
Britain’s twelve million families, four million can scarcely make ends meet 
and another four million are chronically in debt. The family is in the gravest 
condition in countries which are receiving Marshall aid. 

Although in the Soviet Union women play an important part in industry 
and agriculture, this does not have a disrupting influence on family life, as it 
does in capitalist countries. The Soviet government does everything in its 
power to prevent this. 

‘All the varied forms of assistance to the family by the socialist state allow 
women successfully to participate in the socially productive labour and in the 
public-political life of the country . . . The state enables the woman not only 
to work in production and in the kolkhoz, but to study . . . With the provision 
of conditions for the stable existence of the family, the demands of the 
socialist society on each member in matters of marriage and the family grow 
higher. Irresponsibility in such matters becomes increasingly intolerable’ 
(pp. 22-3). 

A considerable part of Chapter III is devoted to the question of the de 
facto (unregistered) marriage. The law of 1926 recognized the de facto and 
the registered marriage as being equally valid and partners in a de facto had 
the same rights and responsibilities as partners in a registered marriage. 

‘This was done because at that stage in the development of socialist society 
a refusal to protect such marriages would have been premature and in- 
expedient. Such a refusal might cause serious harm to the woman. The 
material level of the labouring masses was not high enough then, exploiting 
classes had not yet been eliminated in the country, we were living through the 
considerable difficulties of the first years of NEP. Frequently as a result of 
unemployment and lack of means of subsistence, financial difficulties, etc., 
the woman was obliged to enter into a de facto unregistered marriage relation- 
ship, submitting to the stronger economic side. There were many cases in 
those days where exploitation of labour occurred under the guise of such de 
facto marriages, “temporary marriages”, ‘seasonal marriages”, where kulaks, 
NEP men and other non-labouring elements exploited women as de facto 
wives! 

‘If in such conditions the state had not given the support of the law to de 
facto marriages and had refused to grant de facto spouses alimony [alimony 
could be claimed by the husband as well as the wife], a share of the husband’s 
or wife’s property, inheritance rights, etc. — this would have placed women 
and children in a still more difficult position. Clearly, the Soviet state did not 
and could not pursue such a course’ (p. 26). 
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The law of 1944, however, ended this recognition of unregistered marri- 
ages: henceforth such marriages have no legal standing, nor is it possible now 
to claim alimony. Sverdlov explains the change thus: 

‘Why is the state interested in a system in which the rights and obligations 
of husband and wife are connected with registration of marriage? Because 
this affords an opportunity of influencing marriage relationships in the 
direction which is beneficial and essential to society and to the individual 
and of preventing such marriages as are undesirable and harmful: marriages 
at too early an age, which are harmful to the health of the future generation; 
marriages not permissible from the point of view of communist morality; 
marriages contracted under the influence of force, threats, etc. 

‘The state is interested in having only registered marriages recognized, 
because this is conducive to the fulfilment of one of our basic requirements — 

monogamy. The decree of July 8th, 1944, helps to build up relations between 
- man and woman on a basis of really serious, regular union’ (p. 25). 

In the section on the mutual rights and obligations of husband and wife, 
Sverdlov points out again that there is complete equality of status between 
them: 

‘In Soviet law the basic factor in the decision of all matters relative to the 
relationship between husband and wife is the fact that marriage, being a free 
and voluntary union of man and woman, in no way deprives the parties to it 
of their individual rights, but on the contrary, guarantees the personal rights 
and dignity of each ... this is based on the economic equality between men 
and women which has been achieved in our country’ (p. 42). 

‘Property belonging to the partners before marriage is considered indivis- 
ible. Things acquired by them during their married life are their joint 
property. If any dispute about division of property arises, the size of the 
share due to each is fixed by the court. In this, the work of the woman in 
housekeeping and looking after children is assessed as highly as the socially 
productive labour of the husband. Things indispensable to one partner 
(e.g. a doctor’s surgical instruments) are not divided. In dividing the joint 
property, the question of which partner takes the children is extremely 
important to the Soviet court. In order to ensure that the partner who takes 
over the upbringing of the children has the necessary material facilities, the 
court has wide powers in deciding which partner shall retain particular items 
of property’ (p. 43). 

The partners in a marriage have certain material responsibilities towards 
one another although ‘these responsibilities cannot be used in any way as an 
excuse for idleness by some members of the family at the expense of others. 
Only those who are really unable to work owing to age (children) or state of 
health (old people, invalids) have the right according to Soviet law to expect 
material support from other members of the family. In particular there is 
a rule that one partner has the right to maintenance by the other only if 
incapable of work and in need of material aid. 

‘Either spouse has the right to obtain pensions and grants on behalf of the 
other and also becomes the heir to his or her property in the event of death. 
Soviet law permits of no restriction in the inheritance rights of women. 
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The partner in marriage and the children and non-able bodied relatives of 
the deceased have priority over other heirs (p. 44). 

‘Parents are the natural guardians of their children, they have the right and 
the obligation to represent and to protect the interests of their children. The 
exercise of parental rights is subject to the interests of the children. If these 
rights are exercised for illegal ends, the parents can be deprived of their 
parental rights by the court. If they do not fulfil their obligations to the 
children . . . the court can decide to remove the children from their parents 
and transfer them to the care of state guardianship organs, especially . .. when 
cruelty to children is proved. Deprivation of parental rights does not deprive 
the parents of the obligation to maintain their children . . . [which] . . . con- 
tinues until the child reaches its majority, and is extended to children after 
this if they need material assistance and are incapacitated. A definite propor- 
tion of earnings is earmarked for the maintenance of children: the court 
exacts a quarter of the total earnings for maintenance of one child, a third for 
two and a half for three or more. Malicious non-payment of children’s 
maintenance or desertion of children without maintenance, before they attain 
their majority, are regarded as serious crimes and are punishable by imprison- 
ment’ (p. 48). 

Children are the legal heirs to parental property and the rights of inherit- 
ance of minors or persons unable to support themselves owing to incapacita- 
tion are inalienable. If parents are incapacitated or in need of assistance, they 
have a legal claim to material support from their children. This obligation 
falls equally on all the grown-up children: Sverdlov mentions a court case 
where, for some personal reason, a father claimed all the allowance necessary 
for his support from only one of his three sons; the court, however, allowed 
the suit only as regards the third due from the defendant. 

One of the most important chapters of the law of 1944 was that dealing 
with the children of unmarried mothers. Since unregistered marriages are 
no longer recognized by the law, it is no longer possible to claim alimony for 
the maintenance of children of such marriages. ‘At the same time... the 
state considerably increases [the unmarried mother’s] right (even with only 
one child) to obtain state aid, or to place the child in a children’s institution 
for maintenance and upbringing entirely at the expense of the state... .’ 

Actions by mothers demanding alimony for the maintenance of children 
born out of wedlock before July 8th, 1944 (the date of the decree), are subject 
to consideration by a court, on condition that the defendant was registered 
as the father. Such children are also legal heirs to their fathers on an equal 
footing with children born in wedlock (pp. 50-2). No social stigma is attached 
either to the unmarried mother or to her child: “The unmarried mother in the 
USSR is a citizen with full rights, taking the same active part in the 
building up of socialism as any other mother. She is just as much respected 
as any other mother. The state gives her material aid for the maintenance 
and upbringing of her child and specially provides for the prosecution of 
anyone who tries to hurt or humiliate a woman and mother . . . In a socialist 
society the child of a single mother grows up and is brought up in conditions 
of new relationship between society and the individual, amid truly full 
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equality among people independently of nationality, social status or origin’ 
p- 51). 

As a consequence of the granting of equal rights to Soviet women ‘there is 
no diminution of the mother’s rights of guardianship, no privilege rights for 
the father . . . all decisions regarding the children are made by both partners 
jointly ... if the parents are not living together, it is decided by them with 
which one the children live. If a dispute arises, it can be settled by the court 
and here again there is no preferential treatment... either for father or 
mother. .. . (pp. 52-3). 

Sverdlov cites some court cases to illustrate the application of these 
principles (in one of the cases the Supreme Court had to over-rule a decision 
of the lower court which, apparently, started from a supposed priority of the 
mother though, in the circumstances of that case, the father clearly had shown 
the greater interest in the child’s upbringing). Sverdlov summarizes: ‘The 
chief criterion in the settlement of such disputes is the interests of the 
children, while the court’s actual decision is prompted by the circumstances 
of each case. Material circumstances are taken into consideration, the moral 
aspect of the matter, the parents’ behaviour, the conditions of upbringing by 
father and mother, the inclination and wishes of the child, its age, are all 
taken into account. The case is decided not by any one of these factors but 
by the aggregate’ (p. 55). 


Divorce 
Before the decree of 19.12.1917, divorce could only be obtained through 


the church. This meant that it was virtually unobtainable, since there was 
strong opposition on the part of the church to both divorce and legal separa- 
tion, and it was a long and costly matter. 

Parents’ or guardians’ consent was necessary for marriage, and this was 
capable of wide interpretation. The decree of 1917 ‘enabled many thousands 
of people to throw off the fetters of marital relationships begun before the 
Revolution, with their inequality and humiliation of women, with all sorts 
of elements of force, their dictatorship of the husband and the father, ete.’ 
(p- 62). 

The simplicity of the marriage and divorce procedure until 1926 led to 
frequency of both and to an increasingly irresponsible attitude to marriage 
and family life. Katayev’s play Squaring the Circle, although necessarily an 
exaggeration, being a satire, does reflect some of the truth. Although, in 
Sverdlov’s words, ‘in the first years of the building up of socialism the state was 
not yet faced with the problem of applying any measures restricting divorce, 
since the new, socialist, Soviet family structure was still in the formative 
stage’ (p. 63), the dangers of allowing complete freedom of divorce and 
abortion to continue were engaging the attention of the government. The 
realization that both the interests of the state and public opinion demanded 
action on this matter led eventually to the 1944 law: ‘Questions of marriage 
and the family are not private matters to which society and the state are 
indifferent. In love, in the relationships between men and women, there 
is a “social interest; a duty to the community arises” (Lenin).’ This social 
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interest which is contained in every marriage leads the state to influence such 
relationships and take steps to suppress an irresponsible attitude to 


e. 

Under the decree of 1944, divorce is a matter of the court’s discretion. 
Sverdlov (pp. 64-6) gives some examples from court practice to illustrate the 
spirit in which this discretion is applied. In three of the cases mentioned 
divorce was refused by the Supreme Court; all of them were contested cases, 
and in all of them there were children. In one of these cases the husband, 
who had also entered the divorce suit, left the common home in November 
1945, after seventeen years of married life, following disputes which, as 
established in the investigation of the case, were caused by the wife’s jealousy; 
but it was established by witnesses that that jealousy was well founded. ‘In 
accordance with the decree of July 8th, 1944, which is directed towards the 
strengthening of the family’ the Supreme Court of the USSR® refused a 
divorce stating that ‘from the investigation of the conditions of life of the 
parties it is clear that the defendant is a good and careful mother, a quiet and 
settled personality’ and taking into consideration that there are four children 
who should be educated in normal conditions, in a family home, and also that 
the parties were married for eighteen years and that there is no reason to end 
their common life’. 

In the second case the wife, having been married for ten years and having 
two children, apart from a third from a former marriage, asked for a divorce 
because her husband, a war invalid, did not behave properly to the children, 
especially to her son from the first marriage; but some witnesses denied the 
truth of her assertion, and the divorce was refused. 

In the third case the husband had been denied a divorce by the Regional 
Court, but successfully appealed to the Supreme Court of the RSFSR 
which found that the family was actually disrupted, the husband lived 
separately, and the wife received alimony from the husband. This decision 
was protested against by the President of the Supreme Court of the USSR, 
and annulled by the Civil Law Collegium of that court: by granting a divorce 
merely because of the bad relations that had arisen between the parties and 
the fact that their common life had ended, the Supreme Court of the 
RSFSR had unjustly over-ruled the correct decision of the Regional 
Court which was directed towards strengthening of the family and was in 
accordance with the decree of July 8th, 1944. The claimant had himself 
left the matrimonial home which, because of his official duties, had been 
transferred to Sakhalin, and motivated his demand by the fact that he had 
betrayed his wife and found a further common life with her unbearable; but 
the Regional Court, quoted with agreement by the Supreme Court of the 
USSR, found no evidence which, in view of the preparedness of the 
defendant to continue the marriage, would exclude the possibility of restoring 
normal matrimonial relations — which ought to be restored in order to make 
possible a stable family life and joint education of the children. 


* Sverdlov does not mention different opinions of the lower courts but it is difficult 
to see how the appeal could have proceeded to the Supreme Court of the USSR 
if there had been no divergence between the judgments of the lower courts. 
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Sverdlov gives two examples of cases in which the Supreme Court of the 
USSR granted divorces which had been refused by the lower courts. In 
one case the defendant had used his wife’s stay in hospital to bring another 
woman into the home with whom he entered into intimate relations; this 
violation of matrimonial fidelity, together with the husband’s harsh attitude 
to his wife, made the continuation of the marriage unbearable to her, in spite 
of its long duration. In the latter case the defendant left her husband in 
1943, during the German occupation, to settle at another place twenty miles 
away. The husband, who in the investigation of the case appeared as an 
exemplary husband and father, made repeated but unsuccessful attempts to 
induce his wife to return; she agreed at first, but did not actually return as 
she meanwhile had joined another man. In these circumstances, the Supreme 
Court found that the former family had actually ceased to exist and that the 

attempt of the lower court to preserve it could have only formal results, 
without real content; so the case was returned to the lower court with an 
invitation to reconsider its decision. 

Sverdlov claims that the decree of 1944 is very effective: ‘not only are 
divorces not increasing, as they are in bourgeois countries, but they are several 
times fewer than they were before the war’ (p. 64). Summarizing his treat- 
ment of divorce, Sverdlov quotes the Directive of the Plenum of the Supreme 
Court of the USSR, issued in autumn 1949: 

‘In considering a divorce case . . . the court must . . . proceed from the 
basic task, which is to consolidate the Soviet family and marriage. Hence 
judicial bodies must be most painstaking in ascertaining the reasons for which 
the application for divorce was made. It must be borne in mind that tem- 
porary discord in the family and conflicts between the partners arising from 
accidental and transitory causes, or from a desire, not based on serious 
grounds, of one or both to terminate the marriage, cannot be considered 
sufficient reason for dissolving the marriage. Only when the divorce case is 
caused by serious, well-founded motives, and the continuance of the marriage 
would be contrary to the principles of communist morality and would not 
provide normal conditions for life together and upbringing of children, can 
the court dissolve the marriage’ (p. 68). 

In the concluding chapter, Sverdlov again contrasts the situation in the 
Soviet Union with that prevailing in bourgeois states when he refers to the 
equality in the status of husband and wife in the Soviet Union: ‘Bourgeois 
society tries to achieve stability of the family on the principle of subordination 
of the personality of the wife to that of her husband. In a socialist society, 
where the woman is drawn into socially productive labour on a large scale, 
where she develops together with the man, the stability of the family can be 
achieved only on the principle of equality between the partners. This is 
ensured by the Soviet law, which gives equal rights to husband and wife, 
to father and mother, without any exceptions whatsoever’ (p. 71). 

Again emphasizing the importance of stability in family life, Sverdlov says: 
‘Formerly, as is well known, a few people here used to rely on the “theory” 
that Soviet law supposedly does not set itself the task of strengthening the 

family, that, you see, it even cannot set itself such a task because socialism 
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and family are “incompatible”, the family is doomed to “wither away” and 
so forth. 

‘The ideological roots of such notions are nourished by the sap of bourgeois 
viewpoints. These anti-Marxist views, harmful to socialism, arose from the 
idea that the relationship between man and woman is restricted to sexual 
attraction; they arose from a denial that any mutual responsibilities are 
imposed by marriage and family ties, a denial of the possibility and necessity 
of the disciplinary influence of socialist law on the relations between the sexes, 
a denial of the mighty function of the Soviet state, which with all the force 
of its authority, can and must by its legislation facilitate the strengthening 
of the Soviet family as the highest form of family intercourse’ (p. 72). 

Sverdlov concludes: “The family in the Soviet state reflects in itself the 
conditions in which a society is living and developing. But this is a new, 
socialist society, which has for ever ended exploitation of man by man, and 
knows no class contradictions or antagonisms. It is natural and legitimate 
that in the Soviet family quite new relationships between people are estab- 
lished, unknown to any other state. The family is freed from the sharp con- 
tradictions, the insoluble conflicts which destroy the family in capitalist 
countries. Its development, flourishing and strengthening are ensured by the 
whole structure of socialism and its legislation.’ 


K. E. B. 


ON THE MAGAZINE CROCODILE 
(From Kultura i Zhizn, 11.9.48) 


The Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) notes that the magazine 
Crocodile is conducted in a quite unsatisfactory manner and is not a fighting 
organ of Soviet satire and humour. 

The editorial board of Crocodile is out of touch with life, works without a 
plan and does not demand the necessary high standard in the ideas and 
artistic quality of feuilletons, stories, poems and cartoons; uninspired and 
inartistic material predominates in the magazine. It has an unattractive 
exterior, is printed on poor paper in low-quality colours, and its make-up is 
stereotyped, without artistic attractiveness and taste. 

The magazine is produced by a small group of staff-members, and its pages 
have for many years been filled with the work of the same authors. Prominent 
Soviet writers and poets, and workers of the central and local press, are not 
invited to contribute to Crocodile. The editorial board of Crocodile does not 
work as a unit. 

The C.C. of the C.P.S.U.(B.) has relieved comrade Ryklin of his duties as 
editor of the magazine, and has confirmed [the appointment of] comrade 
D. G. Belyayev as editor-in-chief. 

The C.C. of the C.P.S.U.(B.) has confirmed the appointment of the 
following editorial board for Crocodile: 
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THE PARTY DIRECTIVE 


. Belyayev (Editor-in-chief) 
vetsov (Deputy Editor) 


D. 
Ss. 
Ss. 
A. 
D. 
¥. 


P. Katayev 

the Kukryniksy (M. Kuprianov, P. Krylov, N. Sokolov) 
S. D. Nariani 

B. I. Prorokov; 

I. A. Ryabov 


The [appointment of the] following section editors has also been approved: 


internal affairs — G. Ryklin 
foreign affairs — B. I. Prorokov 
readers’ letters — A. N. Vasilyev 


The C.C. of the C.P.S.U.(B.) has instructed the editorial board of Crocodile 
to get rid of the shortcomings of the magazine noted in the resolution. 

The C.C.’s resolution states that the main task of the magazine is to fight 
against survivals of capitalism in the consciousness of the people. With the 
weapon of satire the magazine must unmask embezzlers of Socialist property, 
grafters, bureaucrats, and any instances of bragging, sycophancy or banality; 
it must respond promptly to controversial international events, must criticize 
the bourgeois culture of the West, showing up the insignificance and de- 
generacy of its ideas. 

The C.C. of the C.P.S.U.(B.) has instructed the editorial board of Crocodile 
to make wider use in the magazine of different genres (political pamphleteer- 
ing in prose and verse, feuilletons, humorous stories, fables, caricatures, 
photomontage, etc.); to acquaint its readers with the best materials printed in 
local humorous journals and in those of the new democracies, and with the 
satirical works of progressive foreign writers; to publish documentary photo- 
graphs from foreign newspapers, furnishing them with politically pointed 
comments. 

It is suggested that the editorial board invite a wide range of writers, poets, 
artists and workers of the central and local press to contribute to the maga- 
zine; make a practice of discussing the thematic plan of the magazine and the 
contents of past issues with the regular contributors; and hold regular con- 
ferences of readers of Crocodile at enterprises, kolkhozy, educational institu- 
tions and military stations. 

In order to attract new cadres of Soviet satirists to work for the magazine, 
the editorial board, together with the Union of Soviet Writers of the U.S.S.R., 
is permitted to hold a conference of writers of satire and feuilletons in Mos- 
cow in November 1948. The editorial board is also permitted to hold a com- 
petition for the best humorous story, feuilleton and caricature, in December 
1948. 

The C.C. of the C.P.S.U.(B.) has increased the size of the journal from 
1.5 printers’ sheets to 2 [i.e. from 12 to 16 pages]. 
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The editorial board of Crocodile and the publishers of the newspaper 
Pravda must reduce the printing period of the mazagine from twenty days to 
fourteen, ensuring that it is published regularly on the roth, 2oth and 30th 
of each month; and they must improve the artistic and poligraphic make-up 
of the journal, paying particular attention to the quality of pictorial repro- 
duction. 


LYSENKO AND THE HUT-LABORATORIES 


ved: The following excerpts are from an article by T. D. Lysenko published 
in the journal Yarovisatsia, No. 5, 1937, and reprinted in his selected works 
(Agrobiologia, 4th edn., 1948, pp. 226-51) under the title ‘Kolkhoz Hut 
Laboratories and Agricultural Science’. These laboratories were increasing 
rapidly in number before the war, when about 13,000 kolkhozy in the 
Ukraine had them. They are now beginning to be called agro-labora- 


tories, as they are becoming better housed and equipped. This tendency 


ight will probably increase with the present amalgamation of collective farms. 
the In order to illustrate their functions, a newspaper report on the activities 
rty, of hut-laboratories and a plan of work drawn up by a kolkhoz hut-labora- 
lity; tory are appended. 
ps The endeavour of our Socialist agriculture to make as quick and as full use 
de- as possible of all the achievements of agricultural science, both old and new, 
is just what has made necessary the establishment of numerous scientific 
ile experimental stations and institutes, as well as a large number of hut-laborator- 
oe ies. The fundamental task of all this system of research centres, including, of 
ey. course, the hut-laboratories, is the actual working out and assessment both 
din of already known agricultural methods and of new ones, in their application 
the to the conditions of the district and of the kolkhoz concerned. 
sal Only in close and unbroken connection with the hut-laboratories can our 
ted scientific experimental establishments, stations and institutes give a rapid 
assessment, appropriate to the localities, of already known agricultural 
ets, methods and also work out new ones, thus promoting and developing agricul- 
ga tural science more and more. Only in our country is complete unity of 


theory and practice possible. All Soviet agrobiological work should aim at 
increasing the amount and improving the quality of the harvests of our 
Socialist agriculture. This is the point of view from which the work of the 
various sections of our Socialist agricultural science must be assessed. 

In the life of the Soviet Union the boundary between physical and mental 
labour is quickly disappearing, and the work of many of our hut-laboratories 
provides an excellent example of this . .. Comrade Karpov, head of the hut- 
laboratory of the Kommunar kolkhoz in the Vosnesensk district (Odessa 
region) said more than once in his report that he does not carry out any experi- 
ments which would not be immediately beneficial to the kolkhoz: if he did, the 
collective farmers would laugh at him. 

It is a great pity that this excellent remedy, which warns scientists against 
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engaging in useless investigations, is as yet lacking in our scientific-experi- 


mental world. There is not much real criticism among our scientists. Why, -_ 
if the collective farmers noticed that the hut-laboratory were not getting on vee 
with what is necessary, they would laugh at such experimenters. In the oi 
research centres the people are more ‘polite’. At sessions of the Lenin Academy We 
of Agricultural Sciences one can often hear that some academician or other holkh 
is simply not getting on with his work, but instead of checking him with hut-l: 
healthy criticism, the other academicians would say something like this; 
‘Ivan Petrovich is studying such-and-such a question and reaching a very hk 
interesting conclusion. But my opinion is different’; and there the matter ends, will | 
And indeed in most cases this ‘different opinion’ is not very different from the sod 
‘interesting conclusions’ of Ivan Petrovich himself. If: 
Healthy criticism guides work, keeps the researcher on the right road, it the k 
_ guides him to the path of truth. And it is particularly necessary for our i 
agricultural science, which is at present unfortunately still very confused and sah 
littered with pseudo-scientific propositions. ‘. 
The work of the hut-laboratories is measured by the only correct criterion ible 
— the increase in the harvest and in the income of the kolkhoz due to the : 
measures proposed by the hut-laboratories. piss 
In planning the setting up of any experiment in his kolkhoz, every Prop 
experimenter is also responsible for the scientific side of the matter. The at 
scientific accuracy of his experiment is immediately assessed by life itself, by ist I 
kolkhoz practice. But what does ‘practice’ mean? In July, during the grain on 
harvest, the hut-laboratories carried out experiments in potato-planting. an 
Before this it was well known from practice that potatoes do not do well in the labo 


south even when planted early, in the spring, and now suddenly it was decided 
to plant them in the hottest and driest season of the year! How could you help 
laughing at such science? 

But the head of the hut-laboratory, knowing the theory of his method, 
confidently explains it to the collective farmers, and in the autumn finally 
convinces them with tons of large potatoes. And then, naturally the collective 
farmers are already laughing at those experimenters who left the kolkhoz 
without potatoes, because they had not got the idea of summer planting... The 
experimenter must not only show the possibility of obtaining good potatoes, 
but also, as a member of the kolkhoz concerned, see to it that it has a sufficient 


\ 

supply. 
Many heads of hut-laboratories have by their experiments already firmly et 
established their authority amongst collective farmers. Tens of thousands of én 
kholkhoz experimenters might be named at whom none would think of nv 
laughing even if they should suggest setting up experiments which might pone 
appear wild at first sight. No one laughs for the simple reason that they, fort 
the collective farmers, have already verified the work and have begun to wn 
associate themselves with agro-science, which is based on the theory of plant- - 
development. wh 
Heads of hut-laboratories and active workers badly need a clear and correct es 


theory in agro-science. j 
Our Soviet agro-science is distinguished by its efficiency. It follows that it 
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must make the minimum of mistakes. The old agro-science stood, and stands, 
essentially apart from life and practice. Its mistakes — there are plenty — 
do not matter to anyone although such ‘theoreticians’ still frequently receive 
academic degrees. 

Well, and supposing that the suggestions of institutes in close contact with 
kolkhozy and state farms rely on incorrect theoretical principles? Heads of 
hut-laboratories, having believed the wrong suggestions, will begin to set up 
experiments. One experiment after another will prove unsuccessful, and the 
kolkhoz will not benefit at all. Of course if this happens the collective farmers 
will laugh at such kolkhoz-experimenters and such scientists. And quite right 
too! 

If such wrong methods are allowed to penetrate production and they harm 
the kolkhoz, the collective farmers will drive out the head of the hut-laboratory. 
In such cases, of course, the worst failure is that of the experimental establish- 
ment which passed the untrue theoretical propositions. 

In general scientific work for kolkhozy and state farms is extremely respons- 
ible. For this reason it is more than necessary for us to fight for the correct- 
ness of our agro-science. To fight for the elimination of pseudo-scientific 
propositions from our agro-science is to fight for an effective weapon in 
agronomic activity. 

I have been told that the newspaper Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledeliye (Social- 
ist Farming) asked the experimenter Comrade Ivanov (Odessa region) what 
he needed. It received a simple answer: ‘Knowledge!’ A profound and correct 
answer! And this answer is the desire of all the vast number of heads of hut- 
laboratories. It is difficult to imagine that anyone in our country who has 
correctly tackled the unwinding of the thread of biological laws of plant 
development, would not be thirsting to increase his own knowledge in this 
field. This is why capable and talented experimenters like Comrades Maltsev, 
Ivanov, Kruglov, Litvinenko and many others want good books on agronomy, 
which correctly set forth and reflect the laws of plant and animal development. 
These people know very well that an enormous amount of work is expected 
from each one of them, and that from the scientific point of view it is consider- 
ably more difficult than the work of sundry highly qualified specialists sitting 
in institutes and academies. 

Why, the hut-laboratory has only to make a mistake, and then repeat it a few 
times, arranging experiments of no real benefit to the kolkhoz, for the head of 
it to be removed. The thirst for correct agricultural-technical knowledge is 
conditioned by the very fact that the work of the hut-laboratory is controlled, 
hour by hour, by life. The experimenters must not build their work on in- 
correct theoretical foundations — any mistake here soon reveals itself. Un- 
fortunately, the work of many scientists is still very different in form from the 
work of the hut-laboratories. Some scholar will spend many years in working 
on a problem, but, not being tested in practice, will never properly know 
what he is really trying for, and where it will be applied. It is easy to under- 
stand that such researchers are denied the opportunity of more deeply com- 
prehending the scientific truth of the subjects on which they are working. 

True knowledge is even more necessary to the specialist scientists than to 
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the experimenters, otherwise the work of the scientific research establishments 
cannot be effectively and properly linked up with the kolkhozy and the state 
farms; without the closest connection with practice, theory cannot be 
developed. ... 

The work of the hut-laboratories is objectively measured in the additional 
tons of potatoes, tsentners of wheat, litres of milk, kilogrammes of wool ob- 
tained by the kolkhozy by following the suggestions and work of the hut- 
laboratories. 

We should measure the work of research stations and institutes in the same 
way. By how much has the institution of which you are in charge increased the 
amount of potatoes, wheat, wool and milk in kolkhozy and state farms? If it 
has made a big increase your work is good. If the increase was little or none 
at all, your work should be judged accordingly. .. . 

The hut-laboratories should participate in the solution of even the most 
difficult agrobiological scientific problems. The hut-laboratories have already 
produced a body of active workers capable of working shoulder to shoulder 
with scientific specialists and taking up and solving complex scientific prob- 
lems. We must also be bolder in bringing forward new people from among 
hut-laboratory workers into our research institutes and stations. There are 
8 selections stations in the Ukraine. Some people say that there are not 
sufficient cadres for work on selection. But we could find selectionists for 
three times this number of selection stations from the hut-laboratories, and 
these selectionists, as their practical work has shown, would be no worse, and 
in many cases better, than those scientific workers reckoned as selectionists 
who, in decades of selection work, have not made the slightest improvement 
in the seeds of the crops on which they have been working. The kolkhoz hut- 
laboratory cannot carry on its experimental work to serve the whole region. 
For this, money and an appropriate form of organization are needed. The 
kolkhoz hut-laboratories, on the other hand, must and do carry on their own 
work, giving scientific service to their own kolkhoz. And those comrades 
amongst the hut-laboratory workers who have outgrown the hut-laboratory 
work should be boldly transferred to research as specialists in the institutes 
and stations. .. . 


IN KOLKHOZ AGRO-LABORATORIES 
(From Kolkhoznoye Proizvodstvo 1949-10.) 

The agro-laboratory of the ‘New Life’ artel, Starobelsk district, Voroshilov- 
grad region, greatly assists kolkhozniki in obtaining high and stable yields, in 
developing communal stock-breeding and increasing its productivity. Suc- 
cessful experiments are proceeding for studying the effect, in the farm’s 
conditions, of varying standards of fertilization on yields of spring wheat, 
maize and barley. Kolkhoz experimenters are helping the stock-breeders to 
make up correct fodder rations. The agro-laboratory has surveyed old pro- 
tective forest plantations. Planting of new forest belts, introduction of the 
correct travopolny crop rotation, and improvements in the standard of cul- 
tivation are all under the daily supervision of the agro-laboratory. In the 
evenings it runs agro-technical classes. The kolkhozniki study Michurin 
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agro-biology, and the experience of experts in high yields and in stock- 
breeding. 

In the ‘Seventeenth Party Conference’ kolkhoz, Kirov district, Cherkess 
Autonomous Region, the field work-teams (links) are carrying out interesting 
experiments. In the land worked by each team plots for the study of various 
agro-technical experiments are allocated. Experiments are in progress on the 
influence of density of sowing on maize yields. 

The work of the agro-laboratory of the “Lenin’s Way’ regional seed-growing 
farm, Staro-Yuryev district, Tambov region, is headed by the supervisor and 
a laboratory committee, which includes two leaders of field brigades, the 
agronomist and eight kolkhozniki. The committee draws up a work plan 
which is discussed and approved by the kolkhoz management. 

A metereological station has been set up in the agro-laboratory of the 
‘Kuibyshev’ kolkhoz, Shakhrisyabsk district, Kashka-Darin region, Uzbek 
§.S.R. On its platform is a hut containing thermometers and apparatus for 
determining the humidity of the atmosphere. There are also thermometers 
which show the temperature of the ground at various levels, and apparatus 
for measuring rain and snowfall. 

The agro-laboratory of the ‘New Life’ kolkhoz, Kamensk district, Sverd- 
lovsk region, has a collection of mineral and chemical fertilizers with data as to 
their effects on yields. Some interesting exhibits of seed, bean and vegetable 
cultures from record plots and general sowings have been collected, with 
detailed descriptions of the way in which high yields were obtained. 


WORK-PLAN OF A HUT-LABORATORY 


(From N. Y. Chmora, ‘Hut-laboratories and their Function in the Develop- 
ment of Agriculture’, Sovetskaya Agronomia, 1949/4. The plan, which is that 
of a hut-laboratory in a North Caucasus kolkhoz, is given below in full, 
together with Chmora’s comments on it.) 


1. Organize cleaning, testing and storage of the seeds of spring crops. 

2. Vernalize seed of spring cereals (spring wheat, oats, barley) for sowing not 
less than 20 per cent of the [total] area, and note effectiveness of this 
measure. 

3. Vernalize seed potatoes for planting 2 hectares. Store seed potatoes for 
summer planting of 1 hectare. 

4. Organize preparation, collection and proper storage of local fertilizers for 
the high-yield plots. 

5. Instruction in agricultural technique. Instruction on the following sub- 
jects given twice a week to brigade and link leaders and all collective 
farmers: agricultural technique of the cultivation of cereal, industrial and 
market garden crops, and the study of high-yield experience of the most 
successful farmers in the kolkhoz, district and region. 

6. Experimental work: 

(2) Arrange experiments on the use of local and mineral fertilizers for 
increasing the yields of grain and industrial crops. 
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(b) Ascertain by experiment the best periods and places for sowing sun- 
flower and maize. 

(c) Ascertain by experiment the best periods for summer planting of 
potatoes. 

(d) Keep under observation varieties of high-yield main crops, and carry 
out experiments on them in a separate plot by the hut-laboratory, 
subsequently extending the cultivation of these crops to the fields. 


The above work-plan of the hut-laboratory in the Stalin kolkhoz, Adygei 
region, is indicative of the volume and variety of the work done in the kolkho: 
by the hut-laboratory. 


At the same time it must be remarked that the plan of the Stalin kolkho: § 


has some substantial defects. 

This plan does not show at all the part played by the hut-laboratory in the 
campaign to inculcate the travopolye system of cultivation, and particularly its 
part in raising the yield of perennial grasses and in the selection of blends of 
grasses for field and fodder crops. 

One of the hut-laboratory’s main tasks — supervision of the quality of the 
work — is also insufficiently reflected in the plan. At the same time the plan 
includes collecting and storing local fertilizers, which is rather the duty of 
field brigades. 
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